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stirred your imagination an extraordi- 
nary experience. 
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ero—the imperious walk of an Indian 
peasant woman—the teeming markets— 
the ballet of the bullring—a baby cud- 
dled in its mother’s reboso—the magni- 
ficence of the Incas — the pulsebeat of 
a people in transition. 
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and North American Tour programs. 
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® This feature of the JOURNAL is an 
open forum for its readers. Ideas and 
opinions expressed here are those of 
the writers and not necessarily of the 
NEA. 


“Can America Afford Better 
Schools?” 


@ The following are typical of the sev- 
eral hundred comments received con- 
cerning the school-finance feature in 
the February Journat. Almost 1,515,- 
000 have been distributed, including 
those carried in the JOURNAL. 


I have always thought federal aid to 
education was a giant step along the 
road to a welfare state. However, since 
reading all the convincing articles on 
the necessity for federal aid, I must ad- 
mit that perhaps it is the only logical 
solution. 

Excellent and meaningful. 

Timely topic. 

Informative and well written. 

Splendid presentation. 

Congratulations on the summariza- 
tion of our major problem in a con- 
cise and attractive manner. 

It renews my professional feeling. 

Forceful and provocative. 


The Journal—People vs 
Parakeets 


SHE makes unintelligible sounds as 
she marks page numbers in the Jour- 
NAL’s table of contents. I talk pleasant- 
ly to her and look over her shoulder, 
but she makes me dizzy as she chirps 
over various articles. She says it would 
be a real gain if there were more 
articles on health presented primarily 
for teachers and administrators. 

It is inconsequential that the Jour- 
NAL does not fit my cage as she would 
not let me have it anyway! . 

——" Pete the Parakeet, owner 
of school nurse, LILA RUTHERFORD, Cor- 
sicana, Texas. 


“Wo uses the JourNaAL?” I read it 
cover to cover, Cut up and file articles 
I want to keep, take some to school. 

—LILA SHEPPARD, teacher, Ithaca, 
New York. 


Our chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma 
uses JOURNAL articles for skits; my stu- 
dents use articles as a basis for term 


papers. The material is far too good 
to waste on a parakeet! 

—MILDRED WISEMAN, 
ard, Texas. 


teacher, Men- 


I sEND extra copies of the JouRNAL 
to my educator friends in Ceylon, Ma- 
laya, Jamaica, Africa, and Egypt, for I 
know they look to America for help. 

—FRANCES S. L. TYAU, instructor, 
Western Illinois University, Macomb. 


Wuart do my $10 dues buy? A host 
of new ideas, inspirational articles, 
facts and supporting figures. The Jour- 
NAL is a great morale builder. It does 
something for a teacher to know her 
strength is that of 700,000. 

—BEULAH C. CRENSHAW, homemaking 
teacher, Carbondale, Illinois. 


NEITHER the bird cage nor. the 
hamster cage gets our JOURNAL. But my 
husband and I do wish the magazine 
carried more parent-slanted articles 
and more practical material for small 
rural community schools. 

—ETHEL sIERA, Gatlinburg, Tennes- 
see. 


I HAVE to use a paper towel in my 
parakeet cage, for I send my JOURNAL 
to a teacher in India. 

—VIOLET RUCKMAN, Eugene, Oregon. 


Tue Journat lifts my flagging spirits, 
kindles zest, and gives me _ practical 
help in my teaching. 

—MELVIN JONES, 
Oregon. 


Camas_ Valley, 


The Journat is always on time, 
sometimes controversial, often thought- 
provoking, rarely dull, and never in 
the bottom of my bird cage. 

—ADELAIDE M. JENIKE, San Lorenzo, 
California. 


Tue February “Editor’s Notebook” 
requests suggestions for improvement. 
(Continued on page 5) 


For Your Information 


NEA President, RUTH STOUT 

Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 

Assistant Executive Secretary for Infor- 
mation Services, FRANK W. HUBBARD 

NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington c 

1959 NEA convention: June 28-July 3, 
St. Louis. 

American Education Week—Nov. 8-14. 
Theme: Praise and Appraise Your Schools. 

NEA membership, May 31, 1958: 616,707. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: See 
NEA Handbook, pages 65-70, 320. 

NEA platform and resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 47-60. 
“are departments: Handbook, pages 114- 


NEA committees, commissions, council: 
Handbook, pages 88-113. 

World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
from NEA; see Handbook, pages 290-296 
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a VEWS AND TRENDS... 


Federal Support for Education 


& “Substantial federal financial support for public cle- 
mentary and secondary education is an absolute necessity 
if we are to provide the type of high-quality education 
that the space age demands for our vigor and survival as 
a nation,”’ declared Thomas D. Bailey, state superintendent 
of public instruction for the state of Florida and former 
member of the NEA Board of Directors. 


Speaking before the Subcommittee on Education of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Feb 
ruary 20, Mr. Bailey said: “I am convinced that without 
substantial federal financial support for teachers’ salaries 
and school construction, our public-school program in 
Florida is in serious jeopardy. In my opinion, as_ state 
superintendent of schools, the Murray bill is well designed 
to provide funds for these two major purposes without in 
any way injuring our established state minimum foundation 
program for public education.” (In the House, the com- 
panion measure to the Murray bill was introduced as HR 
22 by Representative Lee Metcalf [D-Mont.}.) 


I would like,” he added, “to state clearly and emphat- 
ically to the members of this subcommittee that I see 
absolutely nothing in the Murray bill that would constitute 
or lead to federal control over schools in Florida or any 
other state. In my opinion, there is nothing in this bill 
except substantial federal financial support to help educate 
the children of our nation today who will be the citizens 
of our nation tomorrow.” 


Expanding School Enrollment 


& For the second year in a row, reports the U.S. Office 
of Education, the number of school-age children and school 
enrollment have grown at twice the rate of total population. 


In its fifth annual fall survey, just recently distributed, 
the Office of Education says that 33,936,000 pupils were 
currently enrolled—23,315,000 in elementary schools and 
10,621,000 in secondary schools. This is 1.1 million more 
than the enrollment a year ago, or a 3.5°%, increase, com- 
pared with a total population rise of 1.7°%. 


The survey estimates that the schools opened in Septem- 
ber with 1,843,000 pupils in excess of their ‘normal 
capacity”, a decrease of 5.1% from the previous year, 
but adds that there were increases in 18 states and D.C. 
Classroom shortage, reduced by 1800, stands at about 140,- 
500. 


An increase of 47,000 new teachers raised the nation’s 
total to 1,301,000, but left an estimated teacher shortage 
of approximately 132,200, according to the report. The 
teacher-shortage figure includes 92,300 teachers who hold 
substandard certificates (an increase of 800 over the 
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previous year) and the number of teachers needed to re- 
duce class size and to staff unfilled positions. 


World Shortage of Schools 


& Approximately 250 million of the world’s 550 mil- 
lion children between 5 and 14 years of age are without 
schooling, according to a survey of 197 school systems 
throughout the world which was made by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 


Although lowest primary enrollment was found in 
Asian and African with more ad 
vanced educational systems had their own problems in thc 
fields of teacher, money, and building shortages. The most 
cheerful aspect of this second report in a series titled 
“World Survey of Education” is the indication that facili- 
ties appear to be expanding faster than populations. 


countries, countries 


National Defense Education Act 


& The total amount of almost $62 million in student 
loans, as applied for by 1227 colleges under the terms of the 
National Defense Education Act, had to be scaled down in 
February to approximately 10% of this amount. Of the 
$47.5 million authorized by Congress for this purpose, only 
$6 million had been appropriated to the U.S. Office of 
Education. Supplemental requests for additional funds, now 
before the House of Representatives, were supported by the 
Association for Higher Education in early March. 


Criticism has been voiced by some college and univer 
sity officials over both the amount and the system for dis- 
tributing the loan funds. Swarthmore, Haverford, and Bryn 
Mawr Colleges, all Quaker institutions, were among those 
which took exception to the disclaimer oath required of par 
ticipants in the loan program. 


A total of 32 colleges and universities, as of March 3, 
planned to operate federally financed counseling and guid- 
ance training institutes this summer under provisions of 
the act. 


Wisconsin Court Supports Tenure Claim 


© Pointing out that the Wisconsin tenure statute guar 
antees permanent employment “during efficiency and good 
behavior,” the Wisconsin Supreme Court has held, in 
effect, that the Board of Regents of Wisconsin State Col- 
lege at Superior had not established inefficiency or bad 
behavior prior to dismissing a professor on its faculty. 


The court concluded, in addition, that the professor had 
been denied a fair hearing, and held that certain acts of 
criticism, as a matter of academic freedom, cannot be con- 
sidered as inefficiency or bad behavior. The NEA Commit- 
tee on Tenure and Academic Freedom had conducted an 
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investigation of the dismissal and, with the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association, shared in the cost of litigation follow- 
ing an appeal by the board of regents from an adverse 
judgment in the circuit court. 


NEA Convention Speaker 


& Charles Malik, president of the current session of the 
United Nations General Assembly, has accepted an invita- 
tion from NEA President Ruth Stout to speak on the 
International Night program, July 3, at the NEA conven- 
tion in St. Louis, June 28-July 3. Dr. Malik has achieved 
distinction as a statesman in his native Lebanon and in 
world affairs, in addition to having taught at the American 
University of Beirut and at Harvard University. 


AASA Amendment on Membership 


& Two years of graduate study in university programs 
designed to prepare school administrators will be required 
for admission of new members to the American Association 
of School Administrators, beginning January 1, 1964. A 
constitutional amendment to this effect, which was adopted 
at the Atlantic City convention, further specifies that the 
required advanced study must be approved by an accredited 
body endorsed by the executive committee of the AASA. 


AHE Resolutions 
& The Association for Higher Education, NEA, at its 


l4th national conference last month, passed a resolution 
urging that “leaders in higher education do all in their 
power, at the local, state, and national levels, to provide 
equality of educational opportunity without discrimination 
because of race, creed, or sex.’” The resolution also de- 
plored the closing of public schools as an alternative to 
complying with the decisions of the courts. 


Another of the 10 resolutions passed at the annual meet- 
ing opposed “the requirement of an affidavit disclaiming 
belief or membership in subversive organizations on the 
part of individuals receiving payments or loans’ under 
the National Defense Education Act, and recommended 
that Section 1001(f) be amended so as to remove this 
requirement, ‘because we believe in equality of treatment 
with respect to federal assistance and object to the singling 
out of students receiving this aid as a special group.” 


School-District Reorganization 


& Indiana has enacted a \aw substantially the same as 
the Model Statute for School-District Reorganization and 
established a minimum school term of nine months. A ma- 
jority vote in the proposed district will establish the new dis- 
trict. Elections are to be held at the time of the state primary 
election or the general election. All types of joint districts 
are Outlawed. 


Loan funds for school buildings have been set up from the 
State Permanent School Fund and the Veterans’ Memorial 
Fund amounting to $51 million. No district with fewer than 
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270 high-school pupils is eligible for a loan from the Vet- 
erans’ Memorial Fund. 


Minimum salary of beginning teachers with a bachelor’s 
degree was increased from $2727 to $3600, with increments 
to $5600 for teachers with an M.A. degree. A chief factor 
influencing the salary increase was to place the salary so high 
that small districts will have to consolidate in order to fi- 
nance operations. It is believed the increase will speed 
school-district reorganization. 


“It's Up To Congress” 


& “It’s Up To Congress,” a new 22-minute NEA motion 
picture, is now being distributed by the NEA Legislative 
Commission. It has been well received by audiences. 


Federal support for education is at the core of the new 
film, which was photographed by Telenews in the new Sen- 
ate Office Building. The film, produced by the NEA Divi- 
sion of Press and Radio Relations, features high lights from 
the hard-hitting testimony of Walter W. Heller, head of the 
department of economics at the University of Minnesota. 


Prints have been mailed to fill requests for lay and profes- 
sional audiences, and additional requests for loan prints are 
being processed at the NEA as fast as they are received. The 
statistics and facts contained in the film present a strong case 
for the Murray-Metcalf bill, now pending before Congress, 
to provide federal funds for teachers’ salaries and school 
construction. 


Facts, Figures, Faces 


& Rodney Tillman, executive secretary of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA, since 
1956, will take office July 1 as director of elementary 
education for Montgomery County, Maryland. Succeeding 
Dr. Tillman will be Margaret Gill, present ASCD associate 
secretary. ... Paul E. Elicker, executive secretary of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, NEA, 
for the past 20 years, will retire December 31. Succeeding 
him will be Ellsworth Tompkins, present NASSP associate 
secretary for administrative services. ... Mrs. Theodore S. 
Chapman, former president of the 11-million member Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, has been appointed ex- 
ecutive assistant to Glenn E. Snow, NEA assistant executive 
secretary for lay relations. . . .Ephraim Roos Gomberg, a 
Pennsylvania attorney, has been appointed director of the 
1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth. Mr. 
Gomberg will carry out the directive of the President’s Na- 
tional Committee for the 1960 White House Conference, of 
which Mrs. Rollin Brown, former president of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, is chairman, and 
NEA President Ruth Stout, a vice-chairman. 


NEA Membership Gains 
> NEA membership reached 656,090 as the JOURNAL 


went to press. The figure at this time a year ago was 605,- 
099, showing a gain of 50,991. 
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A NEW DIMENSION 
IN ENCYCLOPEDIA BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Deliberately departing from conventional encyclopedia prac- 
tice, the editors of Collier's Encyclopedia have grou a all 
bibliographies as a separate unit in the first 177 pages of Volume 
20. This unique concept in encyclopedia publishing resents in 
a single bibliography, under 1,132 clearly defined subject head- 
ings, more than 10,000 reference books encompassing every 
field of knowledge. Titles under the various subject headings are 
carefully graded, from the simple to the complex. Books were 
selected because they are readily available, up-to-date, and 
printed in English. Annotations were added where necessary. In 
addition, through the 400,000-entry Index, each volume is 
coordinated with the text of the encyclopedia. 

Because of the growing professional acceptance by librarians 
and educators of this new dimension in encyclopedia bibliog- 
raphies, the publishers of Collier’s Encyclopedia pay tribute to 
the librarians who conceived and who continuously up-date 


OUR READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 2) 


Here goes: The arresting aspect of the 
Journat is the lack of controversy. In 
fact, new ideas are so rare that when 
one is published, it is labeled “Opin- 
ions. Differ” and is followed by an 
article in opposition. Instead of run- 
ning an anti-Rickover article (“Let the 
Debate Be Honest!” February Jour- 
NAL), why not ask the admiral to write 
an article and let us judge it on its 
own merits? 

—JAMES P. ROULEAU, teacher, Silver 
Spring, Maryland. 


“Let the Debate Be Honest!” 


This article by Robert Shayon is one 
of the best rebuttals that has been 
made to Admiral Rickover. 

—ALFRED L. LAZAR, teacher, Danville, 
Illinois. 


Guidance in Elementary Schools 


CONCERNING the guidance feature in 
the January issue, why (with the ex- 
ception of Dr. Wrenn’s article) was no 
consideration given to guidance in the 
elementary school? A complete and ef- 
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this valuable reference tool. 
Chief Bibliographer: Robert Earnest Kingery. Associate Bibliog- 
raphers: ig ae R. Hawkins, Beatrice Bergen Libaire, and 


William J. 


oehrenbeck. Assistant Bibliographers: Herbert T. 


Cahoon, Gilbert A. Cam, Carol Selby, and Elizabeth H. Weeks. 
Library Consultant and Advisory Editor: Louis Shores. 


COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


WRITE FOR additional information, price catalog and curriculum-aid booklets. 
Educational Division, Collier’s Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


fective guidance program must include 
the elementary-school level and prob- 
ably should place its emphasis there. 
—HELEN FABRIcIUus, Corvallis, Oregon, 
public schools. 
® Future issues of the JouRNAL will 
carry articles dealing with guidance in 
the elementary school. 


February Cover 


Tue cover of the February issue gave 
me a thrill of ownership and feeling 
of pride in the new building. 

—MAUD V. GRAHAM, teacher, Oregon 
City, Oregon. 


THE cover could be framed. 
—LILLIAN SOLOMONSON, teacher, Nor- 
way, Michigan. 


73-Year Teaching Record 


Last fall, Lucy Goodman of Gig 
Harbor, Washington, started her 
seventy-third year of teaching. If your 
readers know of anyone who exceeds 
her record, would they write me? 

—GEORGE L. CRONQUIST, supervisor of 
junior high-school education, Office of 
Public Instruction, P.O. Box 500, 
Olympia, Washington. 


Teacher-Politician 


EicutTH-grade teacher in the Cobre 
Consolidated School System (Grant 
County, New 
Mexico) , Fred W. 
Foster is serving 
his third two-year 
term in the New 
Mexico House of 
Representatives. 
In the 1957 leg- 
islature, Mr. Fos- 
ter was appointed 
chairman of the 
house education 
committee and led in the passage of 
excellent school legislation. 

In the 1959 legislature, he failed of 
election as speaker of the house but 
was made chairman of the house ways 
and means committee. 

Mr. Foster has taught school for 25 
years and has served as teacher-prin- 
cipal and superintendent. 

He has been president of the Cobre 
Education Association and the Grant 
County Education Association. He is 
a member of CEA, NMEA, and NEA. 

—J. CLOYD MILLER, president, New 
Mexico Western College, Silver City. 





You'll find what you want 
in a vacation . . . in South 
America. And there’s no 
way fo get there like Bran- 
iff! Enjoy the finest in flight 
. + visit Colombia, Pana- 
ma, Peru, Brazil or Ar- 
gentina. Thrill to ancient 
splendor, modern progress, 
romance, gaiety and 
breath-taking beauty. Fly 
now, pay later on 
easy terms. 


BRANIFF 


Unle lormauonal 


AIRWAYS 


FREE TRAVEL FOLDERS 
Braniff International Airways 
General Traffic and Sales Manager 
Box 35001, Dallas 35, Texas 
Please send color folders and infor- 
mation on your South American trips. 


SES a 


Braniff Serves More Major Cities in 
the USA and South America . . then 
eny other airline. 


Notable Books of 1958 


Tue following selection of 47 notable 
books from among those published 
during 1958 was made by the Notable 
Books Council of the Adult Services 
Division of the American Library As- 
sociation, with the assistance of 33 par- 
ticipating libraries. 

An Epitaph for Dixie. Harry S. Ash- 
more. The present Southern dilemma 
as seen by a liberal Southerner. Norton. 

The Americans: The Colonial Ex- 
perience. Daniel J. Boorstin. The de- 
velopment of the emerging American 
society. Random. 

Rivers, Man’ and Myths. Robert 
Brittain. Social history as revealed 
through the effect of rivers upon man- 
kind. Doubleday. 

Breakfast at Tiffany’s. Truman Ca- 
pote. A short novel of a Manhattan 
playgirl, plu&®three expertly told short 
stories. Random« 

The March of Archaeology. C. W. 
Ceram. Handsomely illustrated survey 
of the modern discovery of ancient 
civilizations. Knopf. 

The Great Democracies. Winston S. 
Churchill. Volume 4 of 4 History of 
the English-Speaking Peoples, covering 
the period from Waterloo to the Boer 
War, with a stirring account of the 
American Civil War. Dodd. 

Writers at Work. Malcolm Cowley 
(editor). Interviews with Contemporary 
novelists revealing methods and ideas 
of their craft. Viking. 

95 Poems. E. E. Cummings. Wit, wis- 
dom, and sparkle. Harcourt. 

Child of Our Time. Michel del Cas- 
tillo. Based on the author’s childhood 
amid the horrors of Europe’s concen- 
tration camps. Knopf. 

The Ten Thousand Things. Maria 
Dermoit. A childhood in the Moluccas, 
recollected in the tranquillity of a 
woman’s later years, in vivid, imag- 
inative prose. Simon and Schuster. 

Land Without Justice. Milovan 
Djilas. An autobiographical interpre- 
tation of Montenegro. Harcourt. 

Death of a Nation. Clifford Dowdey. 
A powerful and detailed account of 
Lee and his men at Gettysburg. Knopf. 

The Private World of Pablo Picasso. 
David Douglas Duncan. A candid biog- 
raphy in pictures and words by one of 
America’s finest photographers. Harper. 


Bitter Lemons. Lawrence Durrell. A 
moving and penetrating study of Cy- 
prus today. Dutton. 

Darwin’s Century: Evolution and 
the Men Who Discovered It. Loren 
Eiseley. A popularized account by an 
anthropologist. Doubleday. 

Naked to Mine Enemies: The Life 
of Cardinal Wolsey. Charles W. Fer- 
guson. Personal, social, and_ politica] 
history of Tudor England. Little. 

The Exploding Metropolis. Editors 
of Fortune (periodical). A probing 
survey of the expansion and decay of 
the big city. Doubleday. 

The Arctic Year. Peter Freuchen and 
Finn Salomonsen. A calendar chronicle 
of nature in the far North. Putnam. 

The Affluent Society. John Kenneth 
Galbraith. Searching evaluation of the 
American economic system by a promi- 
nent economist. Houghton. 

The Roots of Heaven. Romain Gary. 
An allegorical novel about the predica- 
ment of modern man. Simon and Schu- 
ster. 

War and Peace in the Space Age. 
Lt. General James M. Gavin. A sharp 
appraisal of U.S. foreign policy and 
military planning. Harper. 

Only in America. Harry Golden. 
Commentaries on the American scene 
by a nonconformist. World. 

Inside Russia Today. John Gunther. 
An amazing variety of pertinent infor- 
mation on post-Stalin Russia and its 
leading personalities. Harper. 

From Ape to Angel. H. R. Hays. 
A thoroughly engaging history of so- 
cial anthropology. Knopf. 

My Brother’s Keeper. Stanislaus 
Joyce. Illuminating memoir of James 
Joyce’s formative years. Viking. 

The Undiscovered Self. C. G. Jung. 
Forthright warning that modern man 
is surrendering his individuality and 
freedom to a mass society. Little. 

The Odyssey: A Modern Sequel. 
Nikos Kazantzakis. A modern version 
of the further adventures of Odysseus 
translated into distinguished English 
verse. Simon and Schuster. 

Stride Toward Freedom: The Mont- 
gomery Story. Martin Luther King, Jr. 
A compassionate approach to the so- 
lution of the integration problem. 
Harper. 

J.B.: A Play in Verse. Archibald 
MacLeish. Job’s suffering re-enacted 
in modern poetic drama. Houghton. 

People of the Reeds. Gavin Max- 
well. An account of the author’s two 
months with the reed-dwellers of south- 
ern Iraq. Harper. 

The Memoirs of Field-Marshal, the 
Viscount Montgomery of Alamein, 
K.G. Controversial memoirs of Brit- 
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ain’s famous field commander. World. 

Yonder One World. Francis Moraes. 
\ perceptive comparison of East and 
West by an Indian journalist. Mac- 
millan. 

What We Must Know About Com- 
munism. Harry and Bonaro Overstreet. 
Salient facts for the intelligent Ameri- 
can citizen. Norton. 

Doctor Zhivago. Boris Pasternak. A 
powerful novel expressing indictment 
of the totalitarian way of life in Rus- 
sia. Pantheon. 

The Lonesome Road: The Story of 
the Negro’s Part in America. Saunders 
Redding. History related through bio- 
graphical sketches of 12 outstanding 
Negroes. Doubleday. 

The King Must Die. Mary Renault. 
A brilliant recreation of the legend of 
Theseus. Pantheon. 

The First Lady of the South: The 
Life of Mrs. Jefferson Davis. Ishbel 
Ross. Definitive biography of a lively, 
intelligent, and controversial woman. 
Harper. 

The Proud Possessors. Aline B. Saar- 
inen. The lives, tastes, motives, and 
methods of some adventurous Ameri- 
can art collectors. Random. 

The Conscience of the Rich. C. P. 
Snow. A story about an Anglo-Jewish 
family, told with sharp personal in- 
sight. Scribner. 

Journey to the Beginning. Edgar 
Snow. The author’s many years as a 
correspondent on the Chinese political 
front. Random. 

First Blood: The Story of Fort Sum- 
ter. W. A. Swanberg. Prelude to the 
Civil War, dramatically documented. 
Scribner. 

Algeria: The Realities. Germaine 
Tillion. Thoughtful explanation of 
the Algerian situation. Knopf. 

The Autobiography of Mark Van 
Doren. A warm, introspective account. 
Harcourt. 

The Complete Letters of Vincent 
Van Gogh. More than 750 letters, with 
reproductions of all the drawings in 
the correspondence. N.Y. Graphic 
Society. 

The Seven Worlds of Theodore 
Roosevelt. Edward Wagenknecht. An 
admiring but sometimes stern analysis. 
Longmans. 

The Mountain Road. Theodore H. 
White. A dramatic fictionalized ac- 
count of an American demolition team 
in wartime China and of the psychol- 
ogy of command. Sloane. 

Owen Wister Out West: His Jour- 
nals and Letters. Edited by Fanny 
Kemble Wister. A fresh view, based 
on recently discovered journals. Uni- 
versity of Chicago. # # 
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RELAX! 


TAKE THE SCENIC 
ROUTE TO COLORAPO 


= ON THE 
COLORADO 


EAGLE 
VIA 


x 


(missouri — ound Trip—plus tax 
\ PAC : F | a | i mY ne ages i ba 5 ace 
Li il 3 Ss / (incl. Upper Berth) ... $50.25 


ore Lower Berth, Bedroom or Drawing Room slightly higher. 
; ¢ Deluxe Sleeper Service also available. 


Your CoLorapo EAGLE is waiting: with restful 
overnight service to the Rockies; an every-day 
Family Fare Plan; Dome Coach and Diner all 

the way; Travel Tray meals served at the coach 
seats (Breakfast—75¢, Dinner—$1.00). And for 

the second season, popular Thrift-T-Sleeper 

ny y} accommodations for little more than coach 


fare. “All aboard’’—every evening from 


MR. R. J. McDERMOTT 
General Passe Traffic Manager 
1601 Missouri Pacific Building 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 
Please send folder that will 
help plan a low cost trip Name 
to Colorado via 
MISSOURI PACIFIC. Address 





HOW DOES YOUR 
GARDEN GROW?... 


What garden? Why, the garden of your mind—the mind that, continually trained and nourished, 
makes you a finer teacher. One of the best ways to enrich this mind is by constant reading and study to 
keep you up to date in the ever-growing area of educational research. With summer coming, you'll have 
more time for this kind of study. Remember—one of the joys of a garden is that it can always be better 
next season and that this year’s problem plants, with new knowledge and inspired care, can be next year’s 
prize blossoms. 

The NEA series, ““What Research Says to the Teacher,” covers a wide range of your teaching prob- 
lems, from the gifted child to reading instruction. To help you grow still further in your field of interest, 
each of the 32-page booklets in the series contains an extensive bibliography. 

So that you can beneiit both your mind and your pocketbook, the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers and the American Educational Research Association offer you this series in bargain packet, 
form, enabling you to save 5c on each booklet! If you already have some of the titles in the packets,’ 
you may want to order individual booklets, particularly the newest ones. For just as it is designed to 
help you grow, the series itself grows, too. Titles added during the past year are starred for quick 
identification. 

May we wish you very happy and rewarding gardening! 


PACKET T 
for all teachers 


8 for $1.60 


PACKET A 


for elementary teachers 


7 for $1.40 (save 35c) 
1. Teaching Reading. 2. Teaching Arithmetic. 
3. Teaching Spelling. 4. Teaching Handwriting. 
12. Science in the Elementary Schools. *17. The 
Gifted Child in the Elementary School. *18. Teach- 
ing Composition. 


PACKET H 
for high-school teachers 
3 for 60c (save 15c) 


9. Teaching High-School Mathematics. 10. Teach- 
ing 2 sah eect Science. 11. Reading in the High 
chool. 


(save 40c) 


5. Personality Adjustment of Individual Children. 
6. The Learning Process. 7. Evaluating and Re- 
porting Pupil Progress. 8. Guided Study and 
Homework. 13. Class Organization for Instruction. 
14, Audio-Visual Instruction. *15. Juvenile Delin- 
quency. *16. Parent-Teacher Relationships. 


PACKET K 

all titles in series 
18 for $3.60 
(save 90c) 


Includes all the titles in the series. 





ELMO ROPER 


Lightly Traveled 


HAVE no intention of joining those who belabor 
| teachers for alleged inadequacies in the teaching 

of reading. I am, however, deeply concerned about 
reading, and I suspect that most teachers join me in 
my concern over the fact that so many people who can 
read don’t. Some 10 years ago, our research organiza- 
tion asked a nationwide cross section of people how 
long it had been since they read any book.at all that 
they were not required to read for school or for their 
work. Only 18% were currently reading a book and 
less than a third even claimed to have done any 
voluntary book reading during the preceding month. 
Another 18% had apparently never read a book that 
they weren’t required to read. 

At about that same time, George Gallup asked a 
cross-section sample this question: “Do you happen to 
be reading any books or novels at present?” This 
question included any books at all—and only 21% 
claimed to be currently reading a book. Gallup re- 
peated this question in 1957. He found the percentage 
of adults claiming to be reading any book at all to 
be—not 21% but 17%. He reports figures from four 
foreign countries to compare with our 17%. They are 
Canada, 31%; Australia, 33%; West Germany, 34%; 
and England, 55%. 

These figures do not reflect a condition that exists 
only among those in our country who have little 
formal education. Harold Guinzburg, president of the 
American Book Publishers Council, Inc., told me 
recently that he had conducted a little survey of his 
own. While he does not claim a high degree of ac- 
curacy for his findings, they very strongly suggest that 
most callege communities don’t even have a trade 
bookstore. If this is true, or even close to true, it 
bespeaks an antipathy for book reading that is pretty 


Mr. Roper is head of Elmo Roper and Associates, a market- 
ing- and opinion-research firm, and editor-at-large for the 
Saturday Review. 
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Road to Wisdom 


close to scandalous. In an age when intellectual 
achievement has become a prime component in the 
battle for survival, the dearth of voluntary reading is 
no longer a matter for head-wagging and tongue- 
clucking. It symbolizes an absence of intellectual 
curiosity and of cultural ferment that we as a nation 
cannot afford. 

Like all important problems, this one undoubtedly 
has many facets. But I solicit your attention to just 
one of them; namely, that book reading does not have 
“folk status” in our society. In general, our schools 
teach the skill, but our society does not reward, com- 
mend, or even expect the continuing use of this skill 
—unless it is job-connected. And in the absence of 
social expectations, pressures, and incentives, the re- 
wards of book reading to the individual apparently 
are not sufficient to nourish and sustain the habit 
among our adult population. 

Why isn’t book reading ‘“‘a thing that one does” in 
our country? Why does the skill that is basic to wis- 
dom fall into disuse as soon as assignments cease? 
Why is a public library still “plenty big” although the 
city has doubled in size? Why is it necessary to organ- 
ize even college-educated people into clubs and study 
groups in order to get them to read and discuss books? 
Why, at the folk level, has the most exciting thing 
about books in recent years been a running argument 
about whether certain of them should be allowed? 

Teachers, above all other groups, devote themselves 
to intellectual achievements. Although there are many 
avenues to wisdom, books remain the prime source. 
Imagine the intellectual renaissance that would sweep 
through America if one-tenth of the status, animation, 
diligence, and social approval that attaches to sports 
should be channeled into the intellectual treasure that 
lies in reading good books and thinking and talking 
about them. Why is it that most people can read, but 
prefer not to? # # 
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HE time has come, I think, for 

|" seriously considering the ad- 

vantages to students of a well 

co-ordinated, cumulative science 

program from kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade. 

Until recently, such a K-12 pro- 

. gram would not have been possi- 


ble. For many years, science was 
taught primarily at the high-school 
DONALD G. DECKER level. Not until the late 1930’s was 
Se a DMN LRN there a really increased interest in 
science as a common experience 
for elementary-school students. 

As a result, science programs 
were operated independently and 
planned separately by senior high- 
school teachers, junior high-school 
teachers, and _ elementary-school 
teachers. 

Even now, although science is 
taught at every level, there is little 
relationship between the elemen- 
tary-science program and the pro- 
gram in junior high school. Like- 
wise, there is little relationship 
between the junior and senior 
high-school programs. 

Today the majority of life ex- 
periences of children and their 
parents involve science in some 
way. As a result, an increased in- 
terest in this subject has been wit- 
nessed at each level. A study of the 
science interests of 11,331 students 
from kindergarten through grade 
12 in one school system indicated 
that they had had experiences in 
all areas of science and would like 
additional experiences at each 
grade level. 


Ix PLANNING a comprehensive 
science program, numerous ques- 
tions arise. Since some science is 
taught at every level in many 
schools, what science should be 
taught at each level? Since teacher- 
education institutions prepare 
teachers for every grade, what 
preparation should a science teach- 
er receive? 

Since increasing numbers of chil- 
dren attend 11 or 12 years of 
school, what part of this time 
Dr. Decker is professor of science edu- 
cation and dean of the college, Colorado 
State College, Greeley, and president- 
elect of the National Science Teachers 
Association, an NEA department. He 


has taught grades 1-12 in the labora- 
tory schools of Colorado State College. 
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should be devoted to a study of 
science? And since science is an 
integral part of the society in 
which we live, is our public edu- 
cation adequately preparing stu- 
dents to live in this scientific 
world? 

These questions are proper to 
ask in a society in which adminis- 
trators and teachers devote their 
professional lives to the improve- 
ment of education. 

The number of hours and weeks 
devoted to the solution of these 
problems by individual school sys- 
tems, national associations, and 
state groups is commendable. The 
impact and force of science as a 
factor in our lives and in our edu- 
cation is felt by all of these groups 
that are constantly alert to the 
requirements and demands of a 
changing age. 

Among the strengths of the 
American public-school system are 
the sensitivity of its teachers to the 
basic needs of the youth they teach 
and the creativeness these teachers 
use to improve the quality of the 
experiences of students. The Amer- 
ican school teacher is a seeker of 
suggestions for the solution of 
problems, but, more important, he 
is a tester of these suggestions in 
actual practice. 

Therefore, whatever answers are 
found to the preceding questions 
about science education will not be 
easily accepted until they have 
proved themselves in practice. A 
heritage of practice with K-12 sci- 
ence programs does not yet exist; 
therefore we have no conclusive 
evidence of desirable and undesir- 
able practices. However, some sug- 
gestions for improving existing 
programs can be made. 


Srverat assumptions must be 
accepted, temporarily at least, if 
we are to examine the problems of 
developing a co-ordinated program 
in science: 

e@ Improvement of the present 
programs developed by groups of 
teachers working independently at 
the various levels will not result in 
co-ordinated programs. 

@ Students at every level have 
had experiences in science, regard- 
less of the school program, and 
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D. Leroy Randall, 


From a simple experience with science in the lower grades to advanced experi- 
mentation in high school, the science program can be co-ordinated and cumulative. 


would like additional experiences 
in each of the areas of this subject. 

@ Students at each level can 
learn some concepts in each of the 
areas of science. , 

@ Students at each level can 
learn more science than they now 
have the opportunity to learn. 

@ Some students will become 
interested in some aspect of pure 
science as a vocational career. 

@ Some students will become 
interested in some aspect of tech- 
nology as a vocational career. 

e@ All students will need to be 
literate in the field of science when 
they become adult citizens. 

Acceptance of these assumptions 
indicates recognition of the fact 
that a problem may exist and that 
if it does, it needs to be solved. 
Whether or not a problem exists 
in a specific school depends on the 
result of an analysis-of the ex- 
periences that students now have 
in the school in reference to five 
areas of science: plants and ani- 
mals, the human body, the earth, 
the universe, and matter-energy. 

If such an analysis reveals that 
some areas are not ineluded at cer- 
tain levels, or that experiences are 
unnecessarily duplicated at various 
levels, there is evidence that a prob- 
lem exists. 


Tue building of a K-12 science 
program demands that the answers 


be found to these three questions: 
What concepts can be developed 
in each area of science by students 
at each level? What experiences 
best help students develop these 
concepts? What quality of science 
concept does each student develop 
as a result of his experiences at 
each level? 

At present, we do not know the 
answers to these questions. This is 
the work to be done. These are 
the problems to be solved. 

The answers will eliminate cer- 
tain recognized deficiencies in the 
present program. They will elimi- 
nate the duplication of experienc- 
es from grade to grade, and par- 
ticularly between the elementary 
and the junior high school. 

They will eliminate the neg- 
lect of areas of science instruction 
in the senior high school, such as 
astronomy, geology, and meteorol- 
ogy. And they will provide some 
basis for better advisement of stu- 
dents in regard to the selected 
science program in the junior and 
senior high school. 

Cumulative records of a student's 
science experiences from _ kinder- 
garten through grade 6 would be 
an indication of the kind of science 
program in which he should enroll 
in the next six years of his educa- 
tion. Students who_ consistently 
demonstrate that they can handle 
difficult science concepts with ease 
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should certainly be advised to study 
additional areas of this subject in 
the next six years. 

Cumulative records of this sort 
provide a better basis for advising 
students than either single tests of 
academic achievement or personal 
statements of interests. 


Exxrertences in a K-12 science 
program should have permanently 
worthwhile objectives at each level 
of education. The objectives of 
such a program at each level are 
listed below. 

Primary education (kindergar- 
ten through grade 3) should pro- 
vide experiences which enable the 
child to: 

1. Develop science concepts that 
are useful to him in describing the 
environment in which he lives 

2. Practice certain aspects of 
problem-solving, such as using a 
variety of methods to get answers to 
questions 

3. Understand that scientific 
thinking bases ideas on facts. 


Almost 1,515,000 copies of a Feb- 
ruary NEA Journal feature, 
“Can America Afford Better 
Schools?” have been distrib- 
uted. Of this number, 755,- 
000 were carried in the Jour- 
nal; and 757,800 were sent out 
as separate reprints to non- 
members and laymen. 


NEA President Ruth Stout was the 
lead-off witness at a Senate 
subcommittee’s recent hearings 
on proposals for federal aid to 
education. 


Materials used in construction of 
the NEA Headquerters Building 
came from almost every state 
in the union and many foreign 
countries. 


The creative arts were highlighted 
at the recent AASA convention, 
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Intermediate education (grade 
4 through grade 6) should provide 
experiences which enable the child 
to: 

1. Develop science concepts that 
are useful to him in describing and 
explaining the environment in 
which he lives 

2. Practice certain aspects of 
problem-solving, such as the plan- 
ning and executing of plans for 
the solution of problems 

§. Understand that _ scientific 
thinking in solving problems ana- 
lyzes evidence to select pertinent 
information without bias. 

Junior high-school education 
(grade 7 through grade 9) should 
provide experiences which enable 
the child to: 

1. Develop science concepts that 
help him describe, explain, and 
evaluate the natural environment 
in which he lives 

2. Practice certain aspects of 
problem-solving, such as_ those 
skills which will make him inde- 
pendent in his study 


with such distinguished repre- 
sentatives as Van _ Cliburn, 
world-famed pianist; John 
Ciardi, poetry editor, Saturday 
Review; and José Limon, con- 
cert dancer. 


Thirteen colleges and universities 
offer credit for tours conducted 
by the NEA Travel Division. 
Inservice training provided by 
these tours is recognized by 
many school systems in grant- 
ing salary increments. 


During fall months when NEA 
membership climbs rapidly, 
10,000 membership applica- 
tions a day are not unusual— 
28,000 is a record count. 


A federal court awarded Pearl A. 
Wanamaker, former NEA pres- 
ident and for 16 years super- 
intendent of instruction for the 
state of Washington, $145,000 
in her libel suit against Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., the Mutual Broad- 
casting System, and a Wash- 
ington, D.C., radio station. 


3. Understand that scientific 
thinking analyzes and synthesizes 
evidence to make generalizations in 
solving problems. 

Senior high-school education 
(grade 10 through grade 12) should 
provide experiences which enable 
the student to: 

1. Develop science concepts that 
help him to describe, explain, eval- 
uate, and predict causes and re- 
sults of activity in major areas of 
science 

2. Become proficient and inde- 
pendent in the skills of problem- 
solving 

3. Base his conclusions on facts 
and test these conclusions. 


A CAREFULLY planned K-12 sci- 
ence program: 

@ Is characterized by a planned 
series of experiences that help stu- 
dents to develop concepts that ac- 
quire cumulative significance and, 
meaning, so that basic science gen- 
eralizations are well understood 

@ Includes experiences which 
enable the student to become in- 
creasingly proficient in the use of 
the problem-solving method 

@ Includes experiences in which 
it is essential for the scientific atti- 
tudes to function 

@ Reflects the present-day con- 
cern of scientists about the social 
effects of scientific knowledge 

@ Makes it possible for a stu- 
dent of outstanding ability in the 
handling of science subject matter 
to identify his aptitude and con- 
sider the possibility of science as 
a career 

@ Provides experiences that keep 
pace with the role of science in 
society and with advances in science 
with which the student works as he 
lives 

@ Is based on research that in- 
dicates desirable methods of attain- 
ing the objectives of the program 
and the evaluation of the degree 
to which students of various kinds 
achieve these objectives 

@ Is not identical throughout the 
schools of America, but has certain 
common over-all objectives that 
may be accomplished in a variety 
of ways. Each school should find 
its best way to accomplish these 
objectives. + # 
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to the teacher, home is the classroom. 

Although no mention of it is found in a teach- 
ing contract, the classroom teacher functions as the 
first link in the chain of school public relations. Some 
of what the teacher does along this line is done pur- 
posely; much of it just happens. 

But whether purposefully or incidentally, the class- 
room teacher, through his actions, helps shape public 
attitudes toward schools. 

The importance of teachers in school public rela- 
tions has long been recognized, but, until recently, 
little had been done to study the role they play. The 
forthcoming monograph of a new study by the NEA 
Research Division, entitled The Classroom Teacher 
and Public Relations, describes the concepts and ac- 
tions of teachers regarding public relations. This 
nationwide study was based on a questionnaire sent 
to a sampling of 5000 classroom teachers in urban 
areas. 

The study found that most teachers devote a con- 
siderable amount of time and effort to a variety of 
undertakings that tend to draw the public into the 
orbit of the school. 

Most of the teachers who responded to the question- 
naire indicated that they personally believed that 
school public-relations programs should stimulate lay 
interest and participation in the schools, rather than 
just attempt to sell what the schools are doing. How- 
ever, as a group, teachers tended to believe that their 
school principals lean somewhat more toward the sell- 
ing idea of public relations than do the teachers. 

According to the study, about seven in eight teach- 
ers believed that their principals keep them adequate- 
ly informed on school issues, so that they are able to 
interpret school policy and program to the public. 


Pres relations, like charity, begins at home. And 


Tracers’ public-relations activities can either be 
directed toward informing the community or be de- 


Dr. Robinson is assistant director and Mrs. Bianchi is research 
assistant, NEA Research Division. 
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signed to bring members of the community into the 
school sphere. 

What practices are actually engaged in by classroom 
teachers to foster the cause of good school public re- 
lations? 

Among the most useful of public-relations tech- 
niques is the visit to the pupil’s home. But while 
visits are generally acknowledged to be effective, few 
teachers actually visit homes. More than half of all 
the respondents indicated that it is the general policy 
of their school to leave home visits to the guidance 
personnel. 

Newsletters to parents were thought to be effective 
by almost all respondents. Yet less than one teacher 
in three really uses such a device to inform parents of 
class and school activities. 

Only slightly more than half of the teachers re- 
ported that they sent notes home with the last report 
card. However, one-fifth of the respondents sent notes 
to 90% or more of the parents. 


Since over half of the teachers reported that they 
believed a public-relations program should encourage 
public interest and participation in the school pro- 
gram, it is interesting to examine some of the tech- 
niques used to achieve this end. 

The study showed that almost everywhere parents 
are encouraged to visit the school, although some 
difference exists in teacher attitudes and school poli- 
cies toward such visits. Some schools encourage parents 
to make appointments, others set aside special times 
for visits. About half promote visits at any time, with- 
out appointments. 

Regular parent-teacher conferences were reported 
by 40% of the respondents, almost all of whom be- 
lieved that they have very good public-relations re- 
sults. Such conferences were reported to be helpful in 
developing positive attitudes toward the school, even 
among highly critical parents. 

Various group-participation techniques for drawing 
parents into the school were reported. Room-parent 
organizations were reported by 42%, of all respondents 
having a home-room class and by 55% of those teach- 
ing in elementary schools. Most of these teachers who 



















































expressed an opinion on the subject indicated that 
such organizations are effective. 

Parent-teacher organizations were reported in oper- 
ation in the schools of about 90% of all those reply- 
ing; 98°, of the elementary-school respondents report- 
ed such organizations in their schools. Three-fourths of 
the teachers were of the opinion that these organiza- 
tions contributed either “greatly” or “some” to better 
understanding between parents and teachers. 

Between a third and a fourth of the teachers re- 
ported inviting parent participation in planning class- 
room projects or activities during the school day. On 
the whole, the effects were deemed helpful to the 
instructional program. 

By enlisting the aid of parents in routine tasks, 
teachers can achieve public-relations goals, while re- 
ceiving help. Fifty-three percent of those who had 
invited parents to assist in routine tasks associated 
with instruction found such assistance valuable in 
their classrooms. Over 80% said such participation 
promoted better public relations. 


r 

De community can be drawn into the sphere of 
school interests in other ways. Laymen can often be 
enlisted as resource persons for a specific class project. 
Almost all the teachers believed this to be an effective 
public-relations technique, but despite this enthusi- 
asm, less than half reported using it. 

Many school activities are of news interest to the 
public. Despite this, only one in four respondents re- 
ported having made a written report on activities of 
interest to the public during the previous year. Over 
half failed to call newsworthy events to the attention 
of school officials. 

It is often ‘possible to plan class activities that will 
involve pupil contact with people in the community. 
Almost all the teachers who had experience with this 
sort of contact believed it contributes appreciably to 
effective public relations. Yet only 16% of the total 
respondents indicated that they used this technique 
during the preceding year. 

Classroom teachers come into contact with many 
segments of the community in the normal course of 
church, civic, social, and political activities. Almost 
three-fourths of the respondents indicated regular 
participation in church activities. One teacher in 
three participates regularly in social or recreational 
clubs. One-fourth of the respondents reported regular 
participation in fraternal or lodge activities, service 
clubs, or civic-welfare organizations. 


Tue schools today need the understanding and sup- 
port of the public more than ever before. The class- 
room teacher is in a strategic position to help develop 
better public opinion regarding schools. 

Most teachers, as the survey showed, are aware of 
what could be done and of the potential public- 
relations benefits of their activities. Many are earnest- 
ly striving to be effective public-relations agents for 
their schools. Too many, however, are still not doing 
as well as they should. + # 
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How Well Are You Doing 
in Public Relations? 


(You are doing very well if you can answer yes to all 
following questions.) 


Do you believe that public-relations activities 
should foster lay participation in the educational 
program? 

Do you really enjoy talking and working with 
children? 

Do you really enjoy talking and working with 
adults? 

Are you genuinely proud to be a teacher? 

Do you believe that good public relations are 
your responsibility? 

Do you regularly visit your pupils’ homes? 

Do you ever send newsletters home to parents? 

Do you ever send notes to parents concerning 
things other than problem behavior? 

Do you ever send home complimentary notes con- 
cerning your pupils who are not outstanding stu- 
dents? 

Do you encourage your pupils’ parents to visit 
you and the school? 

Do you schedule regular conferences with par- 
ents? 


Do your contacts with critical parents tend to pla- 
cate them rather than increase their irritation? 


Do you have a room-parent organization? 

Does your school have a parent-teacher organiza- 
tion? 

Do you regularly attend parent-teacher organiza- 
tion meetings? 

Does your school foster parent participation in 
planning class work and activities? 

If so, do you personally take advantage of this 
policy to involve parents in your classroom plan- 
ning and activities? 

Do you ever enlist the help of parents in the per- 
formance of routine clerical tasks? 

Would you recognize the parents of most of your 
pupils if you met them on the street? 

Do you encourage your classes to invite laymen to 
share their experiences with the class? 

Do you make an effort to bring school matters of 
public interest to the attention of appropriate 
officials or news media? 

Do your classroom activities ever involve com- 
munity problems and contacts with laymen? 

Do you willingly accept invitations to address 
groups of laymen, either on school matters or on 
other subjects? 

Do you take an active part in church, political, 
civic, or fraternal organizations in your community? 

Do your personal actions reflect credit upon your 
profession? 

Do your remarks in the community tend to pre- 
sent a constructive view of teaching and of your 
local school situation? 
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THEACHER EDUCATION 


This 17-page special Journal feature examines 
various aspects of the preservice preparation of teachers. 
Next month’s feature will deal with inservice education. 





“ HAT we would like to have 
\\ from you is a brief, crisp 
description of a good 
teacher-education program,” said 
the editor of the NEA Journat. I 
like that. It implies that there are 
good programs, which is emphat- 
ically true. It assumes that teacher 
preparation is a program, not a 
scattered miscellany of semester- 
hour credits. That, too, fits my 
notions. 

Those who prepare to teach are 
human beings, and those who teach 
them are likewise human. Schemes 
of teacher preparation derive their 
value as much from their accuracy 
in forecasting what people will do 
as from their vision of what ought 
to be done. I shall make no attempt 
to speak of teacher preparation 
in Utopia. This article speaks of 
good teacher-preparation programs 
in America in 1959, which is not 
such a bad place or hopeless time, 
after all. 

One explanation of the article’s 
title and then we shall be off. The 
word “preparation” is chosen in- 
stead of “education.” The educa- 
tion of teachers continues long after 
employment is begun. Further, 
“education” seems to carry over- 
tones of perfection and finality; I 
hope that “preparation” connotes 
a good start for maturing young 
people who can and will become 
mature professionals. 


A coop teacher-preparation pro- 
gram starts with a design. It is 
an arrangement for the educative 
experiences which will be most 
likely to take a youngster who can- 
not teach well and turn him into a 
person who can and does teach 
well. The design derives its unique- 
ness from study of what teachers 
should be like, what they do, and 
what they should do. The design 
has a coherence dictated by de- 
velopment of a person rather than 


Dr. Haskew is vice-president for devel- 
opmental services and dean of the 
College of Education, University of 
Texas, Austin. He has been president 
of the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, an NEA depart- 
ment, and vice-chairman of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission (NEA- 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators). 
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America’s Design for 


by the accumulation of credits. 

Literally hundreds of colleges 
today have acceptable or superior 
designs for teacher preparation. 
Many have inferior designs and 
quite a few have no design at all. 
I doubt that there is any college 
with a design which cannot be im- 
proved, but the weaknesses attri- 
buted to teacher preparation arise 
much more often from the absence 
of professional design than from 
its presence. Good teachers are 
generally produced by the colleges 
which produce them on purpose. 

A good program of teacher prep- 
aration conceives the teacher as 
a person thoroughly at home in 
the world of learning and glad to 
be there. It provides a rich and 
high-quality grounding in the fun- 
damental disciplines of knowledge. 
Breadth of knowledge is arranged 
for, but some height is also sought. 
In time and credit allotment, 50% 
to 60% of the candidate’s program 
is devoted primarily to acquiring 
this base of advanced knowledge, 
intellectual orientation, and aes- 
thetic appreciation. 

So-called composite or survey 
courses may be used, but the supply 
of college teachers who can handle 
such offerings is limited. My per- 
sonal preference is for thorough 
courses in the regular college de- 
partments, including two or three 
broad-based offerings at the junior 
or senior level. 

The total intellectual environ- 
ment on the college campus is as 
important in producing teachers as 
the courses offered. A good teacher- 
education program has a climate 
where high-quality performance is 
the norm, where the out-of-class 
life is rich with intellectual and 
aesthetic stimulation, where inde- 
pendent study and inquiry are 
parts of the college mores. Intellec- 
tual development is a prominent 
part of all college offerings, in- 
cluding those in education. 


L. D. HASKEW 


Teacher-preparation programs 
also conceive of the person who is 
to teach as one whose personal 
impact upon others is stimulating, 
favorable, and constructive. They 
give unusual attention to identify- 
ing and recruiting young people 
who have real promise. They 
devote expert and continuous at- 
tention to personal and social de- 
velopment of candidates, affording 
effective arrangements for guidance 
and self-improvement. They pro- 
vide for selective screening to elimi- 
nate the misfits, and counseling to 
make the decision to teach a delib- 
erate, reasonable action. 

In most programs, sad to state, 
elimination is much better cared 
for than is the positive develop- 
ment of constructive personalities, 
but the better programs of teacher 
preparation are making real prog- 
ress toward the positive. 

A good teacher-preparation pro- 
gram makes certain that subject- 
matter grounding is reasonable and 
practical. If elementary teachers 
are to teach music, art, history, 
mathematics, science, language 
arts, and several other fields, the 
good program gives them ground- 
ing in those fields. Further, it re- 
fuses to place a stamp of approval 
on a student with straight A’s in 
psychology and English literature 
unless that student is somewhat 
knowledgeable about a number of 
other fields. 

The good program for secondary- 
school teachers is not satisfied with 
a miscellany of hours adding up 
to a degree major; instead, it insists 
upon study that covers the subject- 
matter requisites for handling high- 
school teaching assignments. 


Waar is to be taught in schools 
is a question not answered by sub- 
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ject-matter programs alone, how- 
ever. Fundamental matters of the 
purpose of life, the goals of democ- 
racy, the aims of education are in- 
volved. Teachers must be equipped 
to answer almost daily the question 
of what is to be taught, to weigh 
alternatives, to make choices. 

Good teacher-preparation pro- 
grams provide time and oppor- 
tunity to come to grips with these 
issues. That is one reason why the 
American school system has been 
so adaptable to the needs of a 
dynamic society. 

Another distinguishing charac- 
teristic of professional-preparation 
programs for teachers is their 
attempt to center attention upon 
the children and youth who are 
to learn under the ministration of 
a teacher. 

Ideally, the prepared teacher 
would know as much about chil- 
dren as the beginning doctor knows 
about his patients. Actually, we 
have to settle for much less, but 
not for dangerous ignorance. The 
good preparation program causes 
the prospective teacher to study 
children, to absorb from them 
much insight, and to develop for 
them a keen empathy. 

Further, it provides for much 
study about children—how they 
learn, what they learn, how they 
react to what they learn. My per- 
sonal opinion is that preparation 
programs which extend study con- 
tacts with children over four or 
five years are superior to those 
which reduce the span to one or 
two years. The key conception, 
however, is that teacher prepara- 
tion should make the child central 
to the strategy and content of 
learning, rather than a more or 
less troublesome adjunct to it. 


The how of teaching is a frank 
and significant concern of good 
teacher preparation, which con- 
ceives of process as a function of 
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ends to be achieved, a priceless 
ingredient of effective schooling. 
The processes of teaching are 
viewed as the indispensable bridges 
connecting most learners with what 
is to be learned. 

Good teacher-preparation _ pro- 
grams provide for acceleration of 
those to whom process seems to 
come naturally and rapidly, but 
they provide also for detailed and 
scrupulous training of the majority 
of students for whom process is a 
mystery, a difficult art. The prime 
means for process-training is direct 
experience coupled with analytical 
guidance, culminating in intern- 
ship of high caliber. 

The design for good teacher 
preparation is not dictated alone 
by the subject matter it embraces. 
It helps the student knit together 
high-level knowledge with increas- 
ing professional competence. It 
safeguards high quality in all that 
is done, and particularly in the 
teaching that enters into general 


education. Finally, it re-enforces 
subject-matter learning in formal 
courses with extensive practical ex- 
perience in using and adding to 
that learning in teaching situations. 

A good teacher-preparation pro- 
gram is a partnership enterprise 
of colleges and school systems. 
Both partners provide many im- 
portant elements of, and resources 
for, the preparation of teachers, 
and neither is self-sufficient. 


I cLOsE by reaffirming that what 
I have described is what is to be 
found today in good programs of 
teacher preparation scattered wide- 
ly over the United States. The best 
programs are perhaps not good 
enough, but they are good. Their 
design is both sound and necessary 
if enough young people are to be 
adequately prepared for a career in 
teaching. 

Execution of the design is the 
key challenge. Seldom does the 
quality of a _teacher-preparation 
program rise above the general 
quality of the college and public- 
school environment in which it is 
located. All too often, it falls below 
the otherwise prevailing quality. 
But there are enough good execu- 
tions of good designs to warrant 
optimism for the future. + + 


Good high schools, too, provide counseling to make the 
choice of a career in teaching a deliberate, reasonable action. 
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) RACTICALLY everyone would 
Pp agree that a_ public-school 
teacher should be licensed by 
somebody in some way. But in my 
opinion, certification is now con- 
trolled by the wrong people, for 
the wrong reasons, in the wrong 
way. Evidence abounds to support 
this belief, but the basic argument 
against current practice is simply 
that it fails of its purpose. 

Because the subject is vast, I 
shall limit myself to a brief com- 
ment on the most controversial 
part of the training and certifying 
process—the “professional” work 
(an absurd way to refer to what is 
merely training in pedagogy) . 


To BEGIN with, present “stand- 
ards” are based on a mere assump- 
tion: that there is a body of peda- 
gogical knowledge and technique 
so substantial and indisputable that 
no person can teach effectively with- 
out it. I say “assumption” because 
the existence of such a body of 
knowledge is a very long way from 
being proved. 

The overwhelming majority of 
teachers in the nation’s many ex- 
cellent independent schools, for ex- 
ample, have never been exposed 
to an education course. True, many 
educationists are devoted to re- 
moving this deficiency as soon as 
legislation can be lobbied through, 
but meanwhile, these teachers go 
on doing a demonstrably first-rate 
job, having only their common 
sense and a good liberal education 
to guide them. 

There is also the frequent testi- 
mony of public-school teachers 
themselves, those unafraid to speak 
out, who have found their pedagog- 
ical training superficial, flaccid, re- 
dundant, dull beyond description, 
and utterly useless in a classroom. 
Further, there is the testimony of 
those persons—and their name is 
legion—who never got to the class- 


Dr. Koerner is executive secretary, 
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various aspects of teacher education 
touched on by Dr. Koerner and present 
what we believe to represent the senti- 
ments of the vast majority of educators. 
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room at all because they could not 
bring themselves to begin or, once 
begun, to complete pedagogical re- 
quirements. 

Weighing such testimony is a 
highly chancy business, but one can 
scarcely ignore it with good grace, 
as so many educationists try to do. 
If any other university departments 
(certainly any presuming to equip 
people for professional certification) 
received from students as much ad- 
verse criticism as do many depart- 
ments of education, a searching 
reappraisal would obviously be un- 
dertaken. 

Beyond the mere question of 
pedagogical training lie many oth- 
ers, only two of which I will men- 
tion: the problem of how to reduce 
the quantity of courses required 
(onerous enough for the secondary 
credential, but Gargantuan for the 
elementary credential); and the 
problem of how to interpret certi- 
fication standards sensibly once 
they are established. 

Despite the stony inflexibility 
with which standards are now ad- 
ministered, some improvements are 


OPINIONS 


DIFFER 


in prospect, such as those begun by 
the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards 
at Bowling Green last summer. 
One hopes that schoolmen will 
ultimately recognize the dangers as 
well as the blessings of their drive 
for professionalization. They may 
come to recognize, for example, that 
arbitrary administration of peda- 
gogical requirements succeeds only 
in making the “profession” hope- 
lessly restrictive and exclusionist. 


Bor aside from the particular 
weaknesses of current standards, 
their really fatal flaw is simply that 
they fail in their alleged purpose, 
which is to furnish the nation with 
competent teachers. A certificate in 
itself means next to nothing to a 
school board or other employing 
official; least of all does it mean 
that the teacher has mastered the 
subject he proposes to teach. It 
means only that he has amassed 
credits of the ordained number and 
variety, the number, variety, and 
quality differing widely among the 
states. 

A teacher’s license to practice 
that requires no proved knowledge 
or ability is hardly on a level with 
that of other professions, such as 
medicine and law, to which educa- 
tionists illogically and tiresomely 
compare school teaching and ad- 
ministration. There may be a case 
for training in pedagogy, but in 
view of the contrary evidence, the 
burden of proof should be squarely 
on the educationist. 

And until professional educators 
accept that burden more willingly 
than they yet have, many of us will 
persist in our notion that the most 
promising way we have yet found 
of preparing people to teach is to 
furnish their minds generously with 
the best that has been thought and 
said in the principal fields of man’s 
intellectual activity; to allow them 
to gain a mastery of, and a delight 
in, at least one of these fields; to 
develop in them the power and 
the habit of thought; and in the 
process, to awaken their moral 
faculty and to discipline their will, 
that they may by example do the 
same for their students. + + 
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WHERE are those among us who 
| doubt that specific study of 
the educational process is a 
worthy one or that it has substance 
or content. 

This attitude is held in spite of 
the fact that it is a highly com- 
plicated and difficult process to 
bring the child—a potential savage 
—abreast of a culture and civiliza- 
tion which has taken more than 30 
centuries to develop. 

And in addition to the process 
of humanizing the potential savage 
in the 12-year period of elementary 
and secondary education, the 
schools have other complex tasks. 

They have the responsibility of 
enabling each pupil to develop to 
the maximum his aptitudes and 
abilities and to become aware of 
his peculiar strengths and weak- 
nesses in order that he may find 
a satisfactory place in the world of 
work. 

The beliefs, attitudes, and values 
taught by the schools must not con- 
flict (say some) with the creeds of 
religious denominations, with the 
tenets held by business and labor 
groups, or with the varying goals 
of patriotic organizations. 

Yet there are those who will say 
that the person who undertakes 
this task needs no special prepara- 
tion for it. 

The vast majority of men and 
women who seek careers of teach- 
ing in the public schools have the 
promotion of human welfare as 
their overriding goal. Such people 
are despised and reviled by their 
personality opposites—the  self- 
righteous, rigid, power-seeking per- 
fectionists. 

People of this latter type rarely 
seek positions in the classroom. 
When they do, they are failures, 
because their perfectionist attitude 
inhibits the perfecting process. Yet 
they strive for positions of power 
in lay groups attacking the schools 
and attacking teachers and teaching 
procedures. 

There are those who believe it 
is not necessary for the teacher to 
Dr. Cook is dean of the College of Ed- 
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tive committee of NEA’s American 
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understand these things and to be 
forewarned of the _ tribulations 
through which he will pass. 


As © these things were not 
enough to complicate the work of 
a teacher, the understanding of the 
child and his behavior is even more 
complex. No two pupils are alike. 
As development takes place, vari- 
ability becomes greater. If we ig- 
nore the 2% at both ends of the 
distribution, there is a range of 
more than four years in the devel- 
opment of six-year-olds in those 
traits with which the school is 
concerned. By the time youngsters 


reach high school, the range of 
educationally significant abilities 
will be 10 or more years. 

The critic may speak of homo- 
geneous grouping, but the teacher 
knows that a single pupil is not 
homogeneous. His ability to com- 
prehend literary material may be 
at the level of achievement of a 16- 
year-old, his ability to comprehend 
natural-science material may be at 
the 10-year-old level, his speed and 
accuracy of computation in arith- 
metic may fall near the nine-year 
level, while his ability to reason in 
arithmetic may measure at the 14- 
year level. 

That teachers have learned ways 
of meeting individual needs in het- 
erogenenous groups is not even 
suspected as being possible by the 
critics of courses in education. 

The prescribing of an intellec- 
tual diet for the optimum develop- 
ment of a child is a complicated 
process. Unlike a diet of food, it 
must change daily. What stimulates 
and challenges the intellect today 
may not do so tomorrow. And that 
which stimulates and challenges 
the intellect of one child may not 
challenge that of another. 

Yet the teacher is said to need 
no help in prescribing daily an in- 
tellectual diet for 35 or more ele- 
mentary pupils or as many as 200 
high-school students. 

The homes from which the chil- 
dren come, the social climates of 
the families, the values which are 
held to be important, the ambi- 
tions, victories, and disappoint- 
ments which each child has—all 
operate to make the pupil a dis- 
tinct personality. He must be 
known and understood if he is to 
be inspired and given hope and 
faith and self-respect. 


Doers the person responsible for 
all this require only a subject-mat- 
ter preparation? 

To be sensitive to the clues 
which a child gives in his eager- 
ness for knowledge and to prevent 
his spontaneity from being dead- 
ened by a dull, inflexible schooling 
process require a level of insight 
and understanding on the part of 
the teacher which rarely can be 
left to intuition. # + 
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Practice teaching under the supervision of a skilled teacher is an important part of professional preparation. 


Too Much Method in Education’? 


and made to write “I will 

not cheat” 300 times. A little 
girl is scolded because she stutters. 
A little boy has his left arm 
strapped to his side because the 
teacher believés he must learn to 
write with his right hand. 

A whole class of fifth-grade pu- 
pils is required to memorize “The 
Chambered Nautilus” because the 
exercise toughens their minds and 
teaches them morals. A boy flunks 
the seventh grade for three succes- 
sive years with the result that he 
drops out of school, a failure and 
a troublemaker, as soon as he passes 
the age of compulsory school at- 
tendance. A high-school sophomore 
endures decoding Latin word by 
word, not knowing until 15 years 
later that there is an exciting story 
in Julius Caesar’s military cam- 
paigns. 

At first glance it may seem that 
these incidents are selected from 


LITTLE boy is kept after school 
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the dark ages of education a cen- 
tury or more ago. Not so! Each case 
can be documented from the rec- 
ords of American schools in the 
last 30 years. 

They are remnants of practices 
which once characterized public 
education but which are disappear- 
ing under the influence of the pro- 
fessionally trained teacher, the in- 
sightful supervisor, and the quali- 
fied school administrator. 


I; WOULD be unwise, if not un- 
truthful, to assign all credit for 
progress in the schools to teaching, 
supervisory, and administrative 
personnel. Other influences, such as 
the growing interest of citizens in 
their schools, the generally higher 
educational level of the people, 
and social forces released by the 
rising standard of living, have also 
contributed to better inschool ed- 
ucation. 

But it is clear that the teaching 
profession is chiefly responsible for 
the slow disappearance of anti- 
quated, inhuman, and unproduc- 
tive ways of teaching. 

In short, for whatever is good or 


improving in teaching, teachers de- 
serve much of the credit; and by 
the same reasoning, for whatever is 
bad or worsening, teachers must 
accept much of the blame. 

All of this calls attention to one 
of the glaring blind spots in cur- 
rent criticisms of teaching. Wher- 
ever one looks or listens in the 
“great debate,” the rote charge is 
made that teachers have studied 
too little content and too much 
method; that there is too little 
“know what” and too much “know 
how” and “know why.” 

No one pauses to point out that 
methods in teaching vary as widely 
as does the subject matter taught. 
No one calls attention to the fact 
that teachers will teach in certain 
ways, that they must use some kind 
of method, whether they have stud- 
ied how to teach or not. 

The teachers in the situations 
just discussed all used methods of 
a sort. The question, therefore, is 
not whether to use or not to use 
method. The only question is 
whether to use bad methods or im- 
proved methods. It becomes clear 
that it is fundamental to learning 
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that teachers should know how to 
teach well. 

This truth comes very close to 
one of the basic precepts of the 
American tradition, indeed of 
Western civilization. In a country 
where the people choose to be free, 
the way in which they do things is 
no less important than the ends 
they would accomplish. If educa- 
tion is as closely related to the wel- 
fare of the people as most scholars 
think, then method in teaching is 
important. 

Perhaps everyone who ever went 
to school has had the experience of 
sitting in the classroom of a sub- 
ject-matter specialist who simply 
did not know how to put the sub- 
ject across to others. Unedifying, 
uninspiring, and stultifying, this 
kind of teacher does more harm 
than good. In 27 years of work in 
the schools, the most abysmal fail- 
ures the writer encountered among 
teachers were not deficient in sub- 
ject matter. They simply did not 
know how to teach. 


Waenever professionally trained 
teachers have been studied, their 
success stands out in comparison 
to that of teachers who have had 
little or no preparation in how to 
teach. 

But the greater effectiveness of 
teachers who have studied how to 
teach is somewhat less than half of 
the truth about method. The other 
half is that there can be no such 
thing as method without content. 

Method in education must be 
about something. Thus it is that 
colleges which specialize in the 
preparation of teachers always 
place major emphasis on subjects 
and subject matter. This is true in 
institutions labeled teachers col- 
leges, and in teachers colleges that 
call themselves by other names. 

For example, if Jane Doe, a stu- 
dent at old Ivy U., wants to become 
a high-school English teacher, gen- 
erally she must major in English. 
This means, on the average, from 
30 to 36 semester hours of English, 
or in most four-year colleges, 10 to 
12 courses. 

In addition, Jane will take sup- 
porting courses in such fields as 
history, sociology, mathematics, 
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science, languages, the arts, and 
other standard subjects. These will 
add up to from 100 to 110 semes- 
ter hours of work in a total of from 
120 to 130 required for her bache- 
lor’s degree. 

She will round out the total re- 
quirement for graduation by tak- 
ing about 18 semester hours (the 
range may be from 12 to 24) of 
courses which often, though not 
always, bear the title “education.” 
In these courses, she will study the 
history of education, the role of 
education in a free society, and the 
conditions under which youngsters 
learn best. 

She will ask and seek answers to 
such questions as “What is a good 
society?” “What is a good school?” 
and “What are the purposes of edu- 
cation?”’ Undoubtedly, she will also 
take a course or so in how to teach 
English, emphasizing how to or- 
ganize and present to pupils the 
things she has learned in her own 
major field. In addition, she will 
do as much as a full semester of 
practice teaching under the direct 
supervision of a skilled teacher. 

What this means is that Jane Doe 
will have spent from 15% to 20% 
of her time in college enrolled in 
the kind of work which is roughly 
referred to as “method.” 

If she is to be a .teacher of the 
lower grades in elementary school, 
she may take closer to 25% of her 
college work in courses of this 
kind. This is necessary because she 
must study how to teach reading 
to small children, how and when to 
use phonics, how and where to find 
children’s literature and how to 
teach it, how to teach numbers and 
spelling, and other skills without 
which she would be lost as a teach- 
er of small children. 


The question, then, is whether 
15% to 25% of the usual four years 
spent in college devoted to “know 


how” and “know why” is too much. 
The percentages seem moderate. 
The effect on teachers appears 
to be good. Most important, the 
learning rates and levels of pupils 


are higher when teaching is done 
by professionally trained teachers. 
Moreover, experiments to improve 
teacher preparation continue. 

For example, a number of states 
now emphasize that prospective 
teachers remain in college for the 
usual four years with only inciden- 
tal study of education. Under such 
a program, students take a fifth 
year of work at the graduate level, 
during which time they deepen 
and extend their knowledge of 
subject matter and complete the 
educational requirements for teach- 
er certification. 

In this connection, note that 
critics of method in teaching also 
use the teachers colleges as a whip- 
ping boy to explain every educa- 
tional ache and pain which they 
can’t otherwise locate. 

Actually, among the 1218 institu- 
tions in the country authorized to 
prepare teachers in 1957, only 126 
were teachers colleges or state col- 
leges of education. In fact, teachers 
colleges are supplying only about 
two out of every 10 newly employed 
teachers. 

Could not much of the blame 
for what is said to be wrong with 
education, therefore, be properly 
laid at the door of liberal-arts col- 
leges and other institutions which 
prepared the great majority of the 
teachers? 

While the implied answer to this 
rhetorical question is “yes,” cau- 
tion is urged in the free use of that 
response. It would be far wiser for 
all colleges which train teachers to 
share responsibility for the demon- 
strable ills of public education. 

There is nothing to be gained by 
the liberal-arts colleges’ castigating 
the teachers colleges, or vice versa. 
It better behooves all colleges to 
work together for the improvement 
of teacher education, regardless of 
where it is undertaken. 

Wherever future teachers receive 
their preparation, the object will 
be to produce teachers who are well 
grounded in subject matter and 
who also have learned how to teach 
—in that order of importance. # + 
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The Importance 


of Subject: Matter 


WARNER RICE 


HEN, just a century ago, a 
\ \ cable was at last successfully 


laid on the ocean floor to 
join England to the United States, 
there was naturally an outburst of 
satisfaction over the great achieve- 
ment. But there was at least one 
dissenting voice in the chorus of 
praise. 

In Letter VII of Friendship’s 
Garland, Matthew Arnold, ironi- 
cally referring to “those same in- 
comparable and truly British qual- 
ities which have just triumphed 
over every obstacle and given us 
the Atlantic telegraph!” makes the 
critical Arminius reply disparag- 
ingly, “Pshaw! that great rope, with 


Dr. Rice is chairman, Department of 
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a Philistine at each end of it talk- 
ing inutilities!” 

Americans, like their British 
cousins (as Matthew Arnold never 
tired of reminding us), have an 
abiding faith in machinery. This 
faith shows itself, in the educa- 
tional world, in the belief that if 
sufficient mechanisms and a prop- 
er organization are provided, the 
job of educating our children will 
be well done. 

But in teaching, as in the use of 
the Atlantic cable, though it is 
necessary, it is not enough to have 
a good mechanism in sound work- 
ing order. There must also be an 
attentive listener at one end of the 
line and a speaker with something 
worth saying at the other. Trainers 
of teachers, employers of teachers, 


and teachers themselves will neg- 
lect this basic principle at their 
peril! 


Ix MANY respects, as thoughtful 
people know, we are not yet taking 
advantage of the best mechanisms 
which we have for teaching. We 
have the most comfortable, the 
most efficient, the best-equipped 
school buildings in the world. We 
have, in our programs of teacher 
education, countless courses on 
child psychology, the philosophy 
of education, tests and measure- 
ments, methods. 

And yet, in the face of a crisis 
which everyone acknowledges, in a 
society where there are formidable 
barriers (including the economic) 
against the adequate education 
which we have promised to the 
millions who come to our school- 
room doors, we are not making 
maximum use of our very consider- 
able potential. 

We have not, for instance, ap- 
praised the capacities and abilities 
of our teachers with sufficient skill 
to place them in the positions 
where they will teach most effec- 
tively. 

We are only beginning to use 
the mechanical aids at our disposal 
with discretion; e.g., to exploit 
properly records and films in teach- 
ing of languages or to employ 
slides, films, and television with 
intelligent discrimination in dem- 
onstrations and presentations of 
those subjects for which they will 
be effective. 

We are far from expert in the 
devising and application of diag- 
nostic, placement, and _ proficiency 
tests. We have not applied on anv 
large scale what we know about the 
proper grouping of students in or- 
der to insure that they derive the 
greatest possible advantage from 
the teaching they receive. We rec- 
ognize, but do not firmly grapple 
with, the problem of separating 
custodial functions from teaching 
functions. 

We are, in other words, in pos- 
session of a great deal of machinery 
which we not only need to perfect, 
but to put to suitable use. If the 
use were more efficient, then 
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achieving perfection would be 
more swift. 


One reason that teachers are 
slow in realizing the value of the 
means which lie within their grasp 
is that they do not clearly see their 
objectives. A principal cause for 
this shortcoming is the restriction 
that is placed upon our vision by 
our imperfect command of the sub- 
jects which we profess to teach. 

No Atlantic telegraph, no meth- 
odology, will help us to communi- 
cate more than we have to say. It 
was once sufficient if the teacher 
could reproduce in the young 
something of his own knowledge. 
But now this is not enough. 

For the most important phe- 
nomenon of the modern world is 
the startling increase in the rate of 
change in human affairs—a rate of 
change which, by separating us 
more and more quickly and com- 
pletely from preceding generations, 
causes the usable past to dwindle 
and the need to prepare for an 
uncertain future to increase. 

We are faced not only with the 
necessity of keeping up _ with 
dramatic breakthroughs and _ the 
frightening expansion of knowl- 
edge (with the consequent dis- 
carding, in many fields, of old 
principles and beliefs), but also 
with a rapid change in our in- 
terests, mores, and philosophies of 
life. The gap between the values 
and outlook of the generation 
which came to maturity during 
World War II and those of the 
generation which is coming to ma- 
turity at the present time is un- 
precedented. 

The teacher of science, accord- 
ingly, must have a vision which 
extends beyond the elements of 
qualitative analysis, mechanics, and 
the classification of plants. He must 
prepare students to think in terms 
of a world which uses the electron 
miscroscope and which is exploring 
the essential principles of life. 

The teacher of mathematics must 
help his pupils to envisage a world 
where the engineer, far from stop- 
ping with the differential calculus, 
may be required to explore much 
more advanced subjects. 
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The teacher of English can no 
longer expect the young to be pa- 
tient and content with The Lady 
of the Lake and Silas Marner. 
Their sensibilities are more in tune 
with the poetry of T. S. Eliot and 
Wallace Stevens, with the plays of 
Arthur Miller and Samuel Beckett, 
with the novels of Ernest Heming- 
way and William Faulkner. 


I; IS not easy to expound the 
mysteries of nuclear physics or con- 
temporary poetry, and it is not to 
be expected that adolescents can 
fully compass them. But the point 
is that we live in a society where 
these things are significant realities 
to our pupils. They want to know. 

The teacher must, through his 
own greater knowledge, at least 
prepare them for kpowing. Ob- 
viously, in order to do this, he 
must have mastered not only the 
traditional learning but the new 
learnings and must be aware of 
their application and implications. 
This means that in order to be 
competent, the teacher must apply 
himself ever more diligently. 

He must keep his knowledge 
fresh and up to date. He must con- 
tinue, in general and in particular, 
his own education. Unless he does 
this, he cannot set proper ends for 
his teaching, cannot insist upon the 
kind of achievement that is essen- 
tial, cannot transmit the necessary 
messages. 

Now to prepare himself for his 
exacting assignment, the teacher 
must, first of all, come to his task 
well prepared in the field of his 
specialty, must be allowed to teach 
it (not forced to teach something 
else), must have time for study 
and reflection, must be protected 
against an intolerable load of du- 
ties, must have the constant stimu- 
lation both of encouragement and 
competition, and must set himself 
a high standard of achievement. 

He must be well enough orient- 
ed in his subject to know what its 
potentialities are, what is vital and 
what is not. Only thus can he make 


really good use of the techniques 
of the classroom (always to be im- 
proved on the job by experiment, 
observation, discussion). Only thus 
can he realize to the full the bene- 
fits of his professional training and 
live up to the expectations of a 
public which is beginning to recog- 
nize his true importance. + # 


Teacher Preparation 


for Independent Schools 


Ir 1s impossible to put into a few 
words the views of independent-school 
administrators and teachers about pro- 
fessional-education courses. These 
views vary from one extreme to the 
other, just as do the views of adminis- 
trators and teachers in the public 
schools. Many teachers in independent 
schools (no statistics are available as to 
how many) have taken such courses, 
and of these teachers, some have found 
the courses valuable, others have been 
disappointed in them. Those who have 
taken several courses have often been 
neither uniformly pleased nor uniform- 
ly dissatisfied. Some excellent teachers 
have chosen to do their graduate work 
entirely in their subject-matter field. 

A committee on teacher training of 
the National Council of Independent 
Schools, after careful study, published 
its report, Preparation of Teachers for 
Secondary Schools, last year. The re- 
port, available free on request, should 
be read in its entirety. [Address re- 
quests to National Council of Inde- 
pendent Schools, 84 State St., Boston.] 

The committee recommended, as of 
prime importance, steadily increasing 
depth and breadth in one’s chosen 
fields; secondly, the professional study 
of education, “when such study is 
rigorous and disciplined”; and thirdly, 
practice teaching under experienced, 
expert supervisors. 

The committee, in other words, rec- 
ommended a balanced integration of 
advanced academic work and a study 
of education, and went on to say that 
this kind of integration is being of- 
fered, more nearly than in other pro- 
grams the committee had investigated, 
in the programs for the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts in Teaching as they are de- 
veloping at a number of institutions. 

—FRANCIS PARKMAN, executive sec- 
retary, National Council of Independent 
Schools. 
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Certification and Recippe 


PP VEACHER education and certifi- 
cation are two areas that have 
borne much of the criticism of 

education in America today. 

Forces which can meet the chal- 
lenge presented by this criticism 
are coming together to determine 
the facts and to offer solutions. 
Certification officials throughout 
the country, through their Nation- 
al Association of State Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion, have long sought the co-opera- 
tion of others in improving the 
preparation of teachers. 

Such organizations as the Coun- 
cil on Co-operation in Teacher Ed- 
ucation of the American Council 
on Education and the National 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards of the 
NEA have brought together a vari- 
ety of groups with a logical con- 
cern in the preparation of teachers. 

These effortS can mean a new era 
in teacher education and a new 
structure of the licensing function 
of state departments of education. 
Laymen and representatives of the 
learned societies and the teaching 
profession are sitting down in a 
spirit of mutual trust, not to criti- 
cize each other, but to submit prob- 
lems to research and to discussion 
and eventually to formulate recom- 
mendations. 


There is an encouraging up- 
surge, too, in seeking greater in- 
volvement of classroom teachers in 
policy making, not only in teacher 
education and certification but in 
other areas which relate to teacher- 
personnel problems. 

In many instances in the past, 
teachers have been brought into 
discussions of these matters, but a 


Dr. Viall is chief, Bureau of Teacher 
Education and Certification, New York 
State Education Department, Albany. 
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crystallizing of professional goals 
during the last few years is result- 
ing in the establishment of regular 
means by which the opinions of 
teachers are sought. 

In New York State, for instance, 
a professional-practices act is being 
studied by the education depart- 
ment and the New York State 
Teachers Association which would 
by statute entrust to the teaching 
profession in the state the responsi- 
bility for issuing licenses and main- 
taining standards of professional 
ethics. 

The “approved program = ap- 
proach” to certification is already 
working well. This involves ap- 
proval by state legal authorities of 
an institution’s teacher-preparation 
program, careful advisement of stu- 
dents by the institution, a list of 
those graduating from the ap- 
proved program submitted to the 
state authorities by the institution, 
and issuance of the certificate to the 
candidate without individual anal- 
ysis of credentials. In New York 
State last year, 63% of the total of 
regular certificates were issued un- 
der this process. 

Certificates issued under recip- 
rocal agreements with the New 
England states, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, and Maryland 
amount to about 5% more admit- 
ted without individual analysis of 
credentials. This means that if 
other states’ figures are comparable 
(and many may be doing better!) 
approximately 70% of our new 
teachers would come through ap- 
proved programs in the home state 
or other states. 

The additional 30% or so would 
be made up of those coming back 
into teaching who find that new 
requirements must be met, those 
who change fields within teaching, 
those who come to teaching from 
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other disciplines, and those who 
were educated in other countries. 

These groups will probably find 
in the future that they can elect 
to take examinations in areas 
where they have shortages rather 
than return to school to take 
courses. Already in many prepara- 
tion programs, students may elect 
to take an examination to qualify 
in one or more courses so that they 
may fill out their program with 
studies which they and their ad- 
visers feel would be beneficial to 
their total preparation. 


The National Council for Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education 
is fast accomplishing its function 
of evaluating teacher - education 
programs in higher institutions 
throughout the country. This 
means more than the listing of pro- 
grams which have met the accredit- 
ing body’s requirements, for it first 
required the establishment of com- 
mon goals in teacher education. 

Based on the principle of in- 
volvement of interested groups, 
there may well be no other single 
force in American education with 
such a powerful potential. 

The National Council for Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education 
makes it possible now for states to 
work out defensible reciprocity reg- 
ulations enabling teachers to move 
freely across state lines. Although 
there are any number of arrange- 
ments between groups of states, a 
form of national reciprocity is 
emerging which will give teachers 
assurance that their preparation is 
considered to be the equivalent to 
that in similarly approved pro- 
grams. 
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In fact, the National Association 
of State Directors of Teacher Edu- 
cation and Certification adopted a 
recommendation last summer that 
NCATE accreditation be made the 
basis of reciprocity among the 
states. Already some 10 states have 
adopted this basis. The council 
requires preparation programs of 
quality upon which employing of- 
ficers will be able to rely when 
selecting teachers. This procedure 
is helping to do away with the an- 
noying regulations which have 


compelled competent and experi- 
enced teachers who are new in a 
state to take additional courses be- 
fore they are certified. 

Another probable development 
will be the improvement of some 
aspects of the certification process. 


This would include better applica- 
tion forms, simplified filing of ap- 
plications, adequate staffing of cer- 
tification offices so that long delays 
will not occur, and machine proc- 
essing at some points. Annual or 
biennial registration of teachers 
with the state licensing authority 
(already in practice in 14 states) 
helps to keep a perpetual inventory 
of competent personnel. 

A necessary step to be taken is 
the elimination of temporary types 
of certificates so that only those 
who have completed professional 
preparation will hold licenses. 
Those who are not fully prepared, 
but who are needed because ol 
teacher shortages, could still be em- 
ployed under stipulations that a 
continued search be conducted for 
fully prepared personnel and that 
persons under such employment 
work steadily toward full certifica- 
tion. 

One of the intriguing suggestions 
relating to certification is that lo- 
calities be given more authority in 
assigning teachers to various areas 
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of teaching. A historic guiding 
principle has been that certification 
is the responsibility of states, and 
employment the responsibility of 
localities. This principle, where 
carefully followed, has resulted to 
a large extent in the removal of 
local politics in school systems. 
However, it is regrettably true that 
in some places, politics still plays 
a role. 

It must be remembered that pres- 
ent certification policies involve 
only courses taken and, in some 
cases, certain types of experience. 
Certification based on courses meas- 
ures only one factor in teacher com- 
petence, but it is possible through 
careful guidance in colleges and 


wise placement by local officials to 
use teachers effectively outside the 
areas in which they are specifically 
certified. 

For example, effective use could 
be made of secondary-school mathe- 
matics teachers in an elementary 
program. They can serve as consult- 
ants or advisers to the elementary 
faculty and on occasion teach cer- 
tain concepts directly to elementary 
boys and girls. Under most cer- 
tification standards, this would not 
be possible without additional cer- 
tification. 

Although there is a trend toward 
pooling various kinds of certifi- 
cates, such as all school-service per- 
sonnel, under one heading, there 
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is also a desire of some groups to 
segregate themselves by separate 
certification in order to achieve 
status. Certainly status comes not 
from diversification of this kind 
but from unity. We could conceiv- 
ably lose something by going too 
far in either direction. 


IL, HAS been suggested that all 
teachers be given the same basic 
certificate. To that would be added 
a credential from some accrediting 
body, probably an association, rep- 
resenting a type of teaching such as 
science, or a service, such as school 
psychology, to show that a special 
level of competence had _ been 
achieved. Administrators would 
place their personnel accordingly. 
This, of course, is a suggestion 
derived from current practices in 
licensing in some other professions. 

A word of warning is in order 
here. The profession of teaching 
must grow by itself and must not 
be molded in a distorted image 
of other professions. It should be 
remembered that there are some 
things which are uniquely basic to 
the welfare of any profession and 
other things which represent only 
the facade of professionalization. 
We must be careful to probe deep- 
ly into the actual and essential 
structure of ather professions to 
determine what is good and what 
is necessary, but we must also drive 
toward a wholesome creative de- 
velopment of our own. 

There are certainly other forces 
which are not now so easily dis- 
cernible but which will result in 
improved teaching and improved 
education. The exchange of ideas 
must continue. Every idea should 
have an adequate chance for ap- 
praisal, no matter how unappeal- 
ing it may seem at first. Since we 
recognize the nurturing of ideas as 
a major concern of our schools, we 
must not shut our minds to those 
who offer suggestions. 

As individuals and as members 
of a profession, we have been con- 
fronted with great and trying prob- 
lems during these last years. We 
can be sure that if we continue as 
we are doing now, there will be a 
happier day for all of us in teach- 
ing in America. + # 
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Local Associations Are 


Helping Future Teachers 


Trroucnout the United States, 
today’s teachers are working 
through their local associations to 
provide scholarship funds for the 
young men and women who are 
tomorrow’s teachers. 

A study of scholarship programs 
of teachers associations in a num- 
ber of states reveals that the asso- 
ciations’ programs vary in methods 
of fund-raising, in size and number 
of scholarships, and in other ways. 
But all the programs have in com- 
mon a vital interest in the youth 
who will teach the children of to- 
morrow. 

Most of the associations surveyed 
provide a scholarship for one or 
more high-school seniors in local 
schools; a few associations gear 
their programs to the needs of 
students in local teachers colleges. 

The Youngstown (Ohio) Educa- 
tion Association, for example, uses 
a fund to help worthy students in 
the field of education who will en- 
roll in the Youngstown University. 
The Lincoln (Nebraska) Teachers 
Association has a similar program 
for students enrolling in any Ne- 
braska_teacher-education _ institu- 
tion. The Ladd (Alaska) Educa- 
tion Association requires recipients 
of its stipends to be seniors at the 
University of Alaska. 

Association scholarships vary in 
amount from $100 or less a year 
to $500 or more. The Cranston 
(Rhode Island) Teachers Associa- 
tion recently offered to outstanding 
students four $500 scholarships, 
with one of them earmarked for a 
future teacher. The $500 stipends 
were the result of a greatly in- 
creased scholarship program in 
Cranston; just the year before, the 
association was able to offer only 
two $100 grants. 

Not all associations offer yearly 
scholarships. Some groups, such as 
the Verona (New Jersey) Educa- 
tion Association, place collected 
money in a fund and offer a grant 
every four years. 


Most association scholarships are 
given to students selected on the 
basis of academic ability, financial 
need, and aptitude for teaching. 
Applications are usually made 
through the high school. A stu- 
dent’s guidance director, counselor, 
or home-room teacher presents a 
written recommendation; the prin- 
cipal of the school adds his com- 
ments; then the applicant is inter- 
viewed. 

Many methods are used to raise 
money for the scholarships. Some 
associations pay for grants from 
their own budgeted funds; others 
receive money through contribu- 
tions of teachers. Many associa- 
tions, however, plan special activi- 
ties for fund-raising. 

In Tomahawk, Wisconsin, the 
teachers association raised $160 last 
year by sponsoring a_ basketball 
game between faculty and students. 
In Vermont, members of the Rock- 
ingham-Westminster Education As- 
sociation last year presented three 
one-act plays with a cast made up 
of teachers and lay leaders in the 
community. They cleared $500 in 
one night. 

Other associations gather funds 
by holding county fairs, auctioning 
white-elephant items, presenting 
minstrel shows, holding fashion 
shows, and by many other ingen- 
ious methods. 

Some associations plan more than 
one activity a year in order to col- 
lect money for scholarships. The 
Hawthorne (New Jersey) Teachers 
Association last year raised $780 by 
sponsoring a play staged by a local 
drama group. In addition, the 
group cleared more than $400 from 
two basketball games between fac- 
ulties of the elementary and high 
schools in the area. 

Several associations reported that 
they had discovered an unexpected 
advantage of having scholarship 
programs: an increase in public 
support and interest in teaching 
and in the schools. # + 
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XCELLENCE in teaching depends 
K not only on the pedagogical 
knowledge and skill of those 
who teach but on intellectual abil- 
ity, depth and breadth of liberal 
education, and scholarship in teach- 
ing fields. Of these basic attributes, 
intellectual capacity is the only one 
which cannot be supplied by pro- 
grams of teacher education. 

Of course, not everyone with high 
mental ability will be able to de- 
velop the scholarly and professional 
interests or skills required for good 
teaching. Nevertheless, without su- 
perior intelligence, attainment of a 
high level of proficiency in the other 
categories is impossible. 

To attract the best to teaching, ef- 
forts are being made to open addi- 
tional avenues through which out- 
standing individuals with fine scho- 
lastic records may join the profes- 
sion. 

Such actions have been directed, 
since World War II particularly, to- 
ward teacher recruitment of out- 
standing graduates of liberal-arts 
colleges. These young people typi- 
cally are intelligent, have excellent 
preparation in the liberal disci- 
plines, and have laid solid founda- 
tions for continued scholarship in 
one or more subject fields. They 
lack only the professional knowl- 
edge and introduction to the proc- 
ess of teaching. 

The best-known programs for lib- 
eral-arts graduates provide a year or 
two of supervised internship with 
related study in the pedagogical 
and subject fields. Depending upon 
individual scholastic background 
and ability, they generally permit 
the master’s degree to be earned 
while certification requirements are 
being satisfied. 


Dr. Stiles is dean, School of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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New Roads to Certification 


for graduates of liberal-arts colleges 


These developments have already 
demonstrated that with careful 
screening to eliminate those who 
lack the personal qualities or the 
mental and physical health _re- 
quired for teaching, outstanding 
teachers can be produced by non- 
conventional programs of teacher 
education and certification. 


Since not all potentially out- 
standing teachers are able to enroll 
in these postgraduate programs, sev- 
eral states (West Virginia, Florida, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin) are 
now considering or trying out plans 
to permit the certification of college 
graduates on the basis of proven 
knowledge and demonstrated abil- 
ity to teach. 

The new West Virginia plan uti- 
lizes the National Teachers Exami- 
nation to measure knowledge of a 
teaching field and of pedagogy. 
Those who achieve high enough 
scores (designated in the regula- 
tions) are given provisional three- 
year certificates. These may be con- 
verted into five-year professional 
certificates upon proof of having 
completed three years of successful 
teaching and upon the recommen- 
dation of the superintendent in the 
county where the candidate last 
taught. 

Twenty-four of the 28 four-year 
public and private institutions 
which prepare teachers in Wiscon- 
sin are co-operating with the state 
department of public instruction to 
design a procedure to certify college 
graduates by examination. The de- 
tails of the program will be formu- 
lated by a seven-member commit- 
tee recently appointed by the state 
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superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 

Consideration is being given to 
the following ideas: 

1. The use of written examina- 
tions to measure the candidate's 
liberal-arts background as well as 
his knowledge in specific subject 
fields and in education 

2. The screening of applicants 
for examinations to eliminate those 
with professionally unpromising 
undergraduate scholastic and ad- 
justment records 

3. The assignment of candidates 
who have successfully passed the ex- 
aminations to a period of super- 
vised teaching of sufficient duration 
to demonstrate their competence in 
the classroom 

4. The development of proce- 
dures to translate examination per- 
formances into equivalent college- 
course credits 

5. Assigning to teacher-education 
institutions the responsibility for 
administering the examinations 
and for recommending successful 
candidates for certification. 


A PROGRAM Of certification by 
examination which adheres to such 
emphases will obviously not admit 
to teaching many college graduates 
whose intentions are good but who 
lack the necessary intellectual and 
personal attributes. Even strong 
students will require counsel and 
direction and will need to pursue 
rigorous programs of independent 
study to prepare for the examina- 
tions. 

Therefore, it is believed that the 
advantage of such certification 
plans will not be in the numbers of 
people admitted to teaching but, 
rather, in the high quality of those 
who join the profession through 
this route. + + 
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Some comparisons of 





American and Kuropean Programs 


PP \HE recurrent accusation that 
| secondary-school teachers in 
the United States are poorly 
educated is often accompanied by 
the strong recommendation that we 
revert (or is it “progress”?) to Euro- 
pean models of teacher education. 
The assumptions behind such 
demands seem to be that the teach- 
ers of, for example, England, 
France, and Germany are better 
prepared than their American col- 
leagues, and that European pro- 
grams are based on intensive study 
of the future teacher’s subject spe- 
cialty, a rich liberal education, and 
no pedagogical studies at all. These 
assumptions should be examined. 
Although the systems are not pre- 
cisely comparable, there are enough 
similarities to make the effort 
worthwhile. In order to minimize 
the dangers of dealing with incom- 
mensurables, an effort will be made 
to compare the education of teach- 
ers for the French lycées, the Ger- 
man Gymnasien, and the English 
grammar (pre-university) schools 
with the education of those in the 
United States who, by and large, 
teach academic subjects in second- 
ary schools. 


General and Special Education 


Collegiate undergraduate educa- 
tion in this country is designed to 
be liberal and cultural and to pro- 
vide only the beginnings of scholar- 
ly or professional specialization. 
The work is viewed as fostering the 
personal, social, and civic develop- 
ment of the student as well as serv- 
ing as a prelude to his vocational 
preparation. 

In England, France, and Ger- 
many, the general-education objec- 

Dr. C 
schaal aigetention toasteing aud Inston 
on education, Harvard Graduate School 


of Education, Cambridge, Massachw- 
setts. 
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tives are largely left to the informal 
educative processes of participation 
in the cultural life of the nation 
and the university. The formal 
course work at the universities is 
designed to provide a depth of spe- 
cialization largely unknown to un- 
dergraduate students in the United 
States. 

As a result, European undergrad- 
uate education produces teachers 
witha subject competence roughly 
comparable to the specialization at- 
tained in America after one or two 
years of graduate study. 

The differences in the teachers 
prepared in these different systems 
are fairly predictable. The Euro- 
pean is likely to be far more sophis- 
ticated in his special teaching field; 
he has acquired a scholarly compe- 
tence rarely found among begin- 
ning teachers here. 

On the other hand, the Euro- 
pean teacher’s knowledge of the 
behavioral sciences is likely to be 
fragmentary. We may say, if we are 
prepared to risk torrents of abuse, 
that at graduation he is likely to be 
less broadly educated and to know 
less about the interrelations of his 
subject with other subjects than 
his American counterpart. 


Professional Studies 


The amount of time spent in pro- 
fessional studies on both sides of 
the Atlantic appears to be about 
equal, France excepted. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the German and the 
English teachers seem to study 
nearly the same topics as the teach- 
ers in the United States. 

For example, in 1957 the ques- 
tions on the final examinations for 
the Oxford University Diploma in 
Education dealt with the aims of 
education, the school and the state, 
the history and philosophy of edu- 
cation, personality, human growth 
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and development, aesthetic appre- 
ciation, the teaching of current 
events, problems of curriculum, the 
use of teaching aids, special teach- 
ing methods, religion in education, 
the economy and education, the re- 
cent history of education in Eng- 
land and Wales. 

In a very real sense, there is no 
benefit to be gained from compar- 
ing course titles. The point to be 
made is that many secondary teach- 
ers in leading western European 
countries do take as much profes- 
sional work as American teachers. 
Even in France, formerly the for- 
tress of purely academic training, a 
pattern is emerging in which the 
teachers for the lycées will spend 
an additional year taking profes- 
sional studies and doing practice 
teaching. 

In sum, the countries examined 
are beginning to establish or they 
have already established the pro- 
fessional study of pedagogy as an 
intrinsic element in the education 
of secondary-school teachers. 


Important Trends 


At this moment, it may be more 
profitable to examine trends than 
practices. Educators in many west- 
ern European countries are mov- 
ing away from the naive acceptance 
of subject specialization as the cri- 
terion for competence in teaching. 
They are still far from the Ameri- 
can emphasis on a scientific basis 
for teaching. American educators 
are moving away from idolatry of 
know-how toward a professional 
synthesis of theory, practice, and 
subject competence. 

There is little doubt that, in 
spite of some excesses, American 
educators are closer to a reasonable 
definition of the professional edu- 
cation of teachers than are their 
colleagues abroad. # # 
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The Bowling Green meeting involved educators, academicians, and students preparing to teach. 


The Significance of Bowling Green 


Py HE New York Times of July 6, 
1958, reported in glowing 
terms that a “historic meeting 

on teacher-education” had just been 
completed at Bowling Green State 
University in Ohio. Whether this 
meeting in retrospect a decade 
hence will have justified such a 
description will depend upon the 
perception, the patience, and the 
fortitude of the participants and 
thousands of others whom they 
might enlist. 

Nevertheless, a ground swell of 
support for revival of interdis- 
ciplinary planning of programs for 
teacher education was dramatically 
evident at Bowling Green. By no 
means was this the first evidence 
of the willingness of professors of 
liberal arts and the sciences to push 
beyond past differences and seek 
with professional educators a com- 


Dr. Whaley is executive director, Ad- 
visory Board on Education, National 
Academy of Sciences-National Research 
Council. He is on leave of absence from 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
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mon ground of understanding 
upon which » build. 

On individual campuses, inter- 
departmental committees have 
been at work; and nationally, to 
cite a single example, the American 
Council on Education had created 
the Council on Co-operation in 
Teacher Education to provide a 
forum for discussion of issues in 
teacher education anrong academi- 
cians and educators. 

But at Bowling Green, the intent 
of the learned societies in this 
country to work constructively 
with educators for improvement of 
teaching was unmistakably clear. 

In a precedent-making move, the 
American Council of Learned 
Societies, the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
and the National Academy of 
Sciences-National Research Coun- 
cil were among the cosponsors of 
the annual meeting of the NEA’s 
National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards. Nearly one-fourth of the more 


than 1000 participants from all 
states were from departments of 
liberal arts and the ‘sciences. 


Th facts of this meeting are 
no longer news. They have been 
widely reported in journals and 
referred to in meetings, and now 
are fully covered in the proceed- 
ings of the conference (The Educa- 
tion of Teachers: New Perspectives. 
1958. 399p. $3.25. NCTEPS. Order 
from NEA). However, there is no 
doubt that action initiated at Bow]- 
ing Green will create news in the 
future in various parts of the coun- 
try. 

It would be naive to expect any 
one mecting, any one approach, to 
resolve the many and complex is- 
sues currently being debated in 
American education. But the im- 
plications of this conference range 
far beyond teacher education. 

Participants had the refreshing 
experience of realizing that once 
channels of communication were 
cleared of semantic obstructions, 
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all could, from either the academic 
or educationalist viewpoint, move 
ahead to consideration of crucial 
issues, objectives, educational phi- 
losophy—or even to the specifics 
of teacher-education programs. 

In summarizing a portion of the 
conference for the published pro- 
ceedings, Joseph W. Cohen, of the 
University of Colorado, refers to 
the “fertile tensions” on the first 
day of the conference that led to 
“clarification as to purposes [which] 
came not from mechanical listing 
but from living controversy.” 

Another contributor to the pub- 
lished report, Hollis A. Moore, Jr., 
of the American Association of 
School Administrators, observed 
“Each person must pay for prog- 
ress in teacher education, first, by 
understanding the point of view 
and the conclusions reached by the 
‘other side’ (admittedly a difficult 
line to draw) and, second, by put- 
ting one’s own house in order.” 

It was the progress achieved in 
opening channels of communica- 
tion and in demonstrating that edu- 


Teacher Education 


Tue following list prepared by Caro- 
lyn Guss, Indiana University, repre- 
sents a sampling of the more recent 
16mm sound motion pictures on teach- 
er education. The producer-distribu- 
tors will gladly provide additional in- 
formation concerning the purchase or 
rental of these and related materials. 

Appointment with Youth. 26 min. 
sd. b&w. A high-school teacher seeks 
answers to the question, “Is teaching 
a good profession?” (5) 

Audio-Visual Materials in Teaching. 
13% min. sd. color or b&w. Portrays the 
value of audio-visual materials in the 
educative process. (3) 

Child in the Middle. 18 min. sd. b&w. 
Presents a case study of a disturbed girl 
and explains how finding the solution 
to her personality problem required the 
combined efforts of her parents and the 
school staff. (2) 
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and academicians could, 
without sacrificing principle or 
purpose, work for the common 
good that made the Bowling Green 
meeting so significant. 


cators 


Axorner aspect of the confer- 
ence with far-reaching implications 
was the earnest intent developed 
among the conferees to carry back 
to their own states and institutions 
the spirit of co-operation mani- 
fested during the four days of dis- 
cussion. Twenty-five of the 35 state 
delegations went home with various 
plans formulated for action, and 
many by now have effected them. 

It is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that the only way to insure 
needed improvements in teach- 
er education is to hammer them 
out at each individual teacher- 
preparation institution. 

Fundamentally, a teacher-educa- 
tion program can produce highly 
motivated, broadly and specifically 
educated, inspired and_ inspiring 
teachers only where: 

1. There is conscientious recruit- 


Education in America: Twentieth 
Century Developments. 16 min. sd. 
color or b&w. This and the other two 
films in the series review develop- 
ments in American education since the 
seventeenth century. (3) 

Film Research and Learning. 14 
min. sd. b&w. Shows how use of films 
in classrooms may increase and enrich 
learning and presents findings of re- 
search. (6) 

See How They Learn. 29 min. sd. 
b&w. Shows how children in the first 
three grades are taught reading. writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and spelling. (4) 

Social Studies Teaching Techniques. 
20 min. sd. color or b&w. Shows how a 
teacher in an upper-elementary grade 
plans and carries through a social-stud- 
ies unit on “Textiles in the U.S.” (1) 

Distributors and Producers. (1) Bailey 
Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. (2) California, University 
of, University Extension, Educational Film 
Sales Dept.. Los Angeles 24 (distribution 
limited to eight western states). (3) Coro- 
net Films, Sales Dept., Coronet Bldg., Chi- 
cago 1. (4) Indiana University, Audio- 
Visual Center, Bloomington, Ind. (5) Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36. (6) Wisconsin, 
University of, Bureau of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, University Extension Div., Mad- 
ison 6 (distribution limited to Wiscon- 
sin). 


National TEPS Conference 


An invitational conference sponsored 
by NCTEPS will be held June 23-26 at 
the University of Kansas, Lawrence. To 
be attended by from 750 to 850 par- 
ticipants broadly representative of the 
profession, the conference will seek to 
continue the co-operative approach de- 
veloped at Bowling Green in settling 


problems of teacher-preparation pro- 
grams. 

Acting as cosponsors with NCTEPS 
are the following groups: American 
Council of Learned Societies, American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council, National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education, American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education (an 
NEA department), Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges, and National Association 
of State Directors of Teacher Education 
and Certification. 


ment of able, promising candidates 

2. All academic departments are 
involved responsibly in providing 
a highly competent staff for courses 
taken by prospective teachers 

3. All departments and staffs col- 
laborate to insure meaningful, 
challenging courses. 

As Warner Rice, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, put it, in his 
contribution to the proceedings of 
the meeting: “One learns to teach 
partly by being well taught. . . 
The Second Bowling Green Con- 
ference did something to emphasize 
and to make explicit this principle. 
and to suggest that wherever a 
teacher teaches by contagion, he 
will be effective in attracting to the 
profession those who belong there.” 


Tue RE is now an increasing read- 
iness by scientists and historians, 
linguists and sociologists, to pitch 
in and work with educators, na- 
tionally and locally. The societies 
of all major scientific disciplines 
have active committees studying 
curriculums, texts, and films, set- 
ting an example for the profession 
at large to follow. 

It remains for educators on in- 
dividual campuses to welcome this 
interest, and for institutional ad- 
ministrators to affirm that co-opera- 
tive development of superior pro- 
grams for teacher education is of 
central importance. 

Only through close contact with 
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creative scholars in the universities 
and colleges, in undergraduate and 
graduate study, can prospective 
teachers develop a sense of kinship 
with their professional colleagues 
in higher education. Only through 
a continuation of such contacts be- 
yond formal completion of a degree 
can one hope for teachers to keep 
pace with the rapid changes in 
the social and technological pat- 
terns of our culture. 

It is of critical importance that 
teachers heed the following ad- 
monition contained in the Rocke- 
feller report on education, The 
Pursuit of Excellence: 

Education is never finished. One 
must be continually exposed to it if 
one does not wish to stagnate. A de- 
gree is not an education, and the con- 
fusion on this point is perhaps the 
gravest weakness in American thinking 
about education. 

Neither does completion of a 
prescribed set of courses provide 
valid certification that an_ indi- 
vidual is ready to teach, to lead 
students to the threshold of know!l- 
edge and inspire them to learn. No 
institution should settle for less 
than application of the best of its 
faculty to the important task of de- 
veloping teachers. 

It is human nature to value that 
in which we invest, to prize most 
that good thing which we create. 
So it will be for institutions and 
their faculties to hold in high 
esteem that profession which they 
elevate by an investment of time 
and talent. Thus will the profes- 
sion of teaching receive increased 
status. 


Tue spirit of Bowling Green al- 
ready extends beyond that univer- 
sity campus in Ohio. It is taking 
root in states and among faculties 
of institutions across the country. 
To the extent that this spirit bears 
fruit, giving us programs to prepare 
superior teachers for tomorrow, to 
that extent will our schools have a 
chance of meeting recurring crises 
which will face our nation. For, 
though we have yet to realize it, 
education is perhaps our strongest 
weapon in the bitter conflict be- 
tween the free and the totalitarian 
nations of the world. #+ + 
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NEA Materials on Teacher Education 


Audio-Visual Checklist for Self- 
Evaluating Teacher-Education Institu- 
tions. 1958. 16p. 1-10 copies, 10¢ each; 
over 10, 7¢. Dept. of Audio-Visual In- 
struction. 

Better Programs for Business Teach- 
er Education. Includes “Distinguished 
Lecture in Business Teacher Educa- 
tion” and a report of discussion groups 
at the National Association for Busi- 
ness Teacher Education 1958 conven- 
tion. 24p. $1.25. United Business Edu- 
cation Association. 

Business Teacher Education Cur- 
riculum. Problems and practices in 
planning and implementing the cur- 
riculum. NABTE Bulletin 63, 1955. 
64p. $1. UBEA. 

Challenges in Business Teacher Ed- 
ucation. An up-to-date résumé of busi- 
ness education—past, present, and a 
look to the future—divided into four 
parts: Business Education in a Modern 
World, Vital Issues in Business Educa- 
tion, A New Era: Automation and 
Modern Technology, and Pioneering 
in Business Education. 1957. 72p. $1.50. 
UBEA. 

Competent Teachers for America’s 
Schools: Lay-Professional Action Pro- 
grams To Secure and Retain Qualified 
Teachers. Report of the Albany con- 
ference, sponsored by the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. 1954. 322p. $1. 
NCTEPS. 

Evaluation Schedules for Business 
Teacher Education Institutions. 
NABTE Bulletin 62, 1955. 60p. $1. 
UBEA. 

The Future Teachers of America. 
For junior and senior high-school stu- 
dents interested in teaching. 6p. 1958. 
Free. NCTEPS. 

Invitation to Teaching. 1958. 16p. 1 
copy, 10¢; 2-9, 8¢ each; 10-99, 7¢; 100 
or more, 6¢. NCTEPS. 

The Journal of Teacher Education. 
Subscriptions (4 issues annually) 1 
year, $3; 2 years, $5.50; 3 years, $8. In- 
dividual issues, $1. NCTEPS. 

The Leadership Role of the State 
Teacher Education-Certification Offi- 
cers, reprinted from The Journal of 
Teacher Education, Dec. 1956 and Mar. 
1957. 16p. Free. NCTEPS. 

Lifting Standards of Preparation. 
Discussion Pamphlet No. 11. Rev. 1957. 
24p. 25¢. Dept. of Classroom Teachers. 

National Conference on Teacher Ed- 
ucation, Certification, and Program 
Standards for Driver Education. 1956. 


23 pages. (Mimeo.) Single copy free. 
National Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation. 

Not by Chance. Film. Traces the gen- 
eral education and special preparation 
of a truly professional teacher. Includes 
promotion materials. Produced by the 
NEA in co-operation with the affiliated 
state education associations and the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. 28. min. sd. color, 
$275; b&w, $175. Division of Press and 
Radio Relations. 

Opinions of the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Ethics. Rev. 1958. 85p. 60¢. 
CPE. Order from NEA. 

Preparation of Core Teachers for 
Secondary Schools. 1955. 96p. $1.25. 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. 

Professional Organizations in Ameri- 
can Education. 1957. 65p. $1. Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. Order 
from NEA. 

Qualities of Experience for Prospec- 
tive Teachers. Experimental edition. 
Research study. 1957. 125p. $1. Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. Order from NEA. 

Teacher Education for a Free Peo- 
ple. 1956. 415p. $4. AACTE. Order 
from NEA. 

The Teacher Education Program: 
Basic Principles and Issues. Report of 
study groups, regional TEPS  con- 
ferences. 1958. 76p. $1. NCTEPS. 

The Teacher of the Social Studies. 
23rd yearbook. 1952. 248p. Paper, $3; 
cloth, $3.50. National Council for the 
Social Studies. 

Teacher Personnel: Review of Edu- 
cational Research, June 1958. Exami- 
nation of research on teacher certifica- 
tion, supply, and demand; recruitment 
and selection; preservice and inservice 
education; employment practices and 
working conditions; personnel prob- 
lems in colleges; economic, legal, and 
social status; measurement and predic- 
tion of teacher efficiency. 90p. $2. 
American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation. 

The Education of Teachers: New 
Perspectives. Report of the Second 
Bowling Green Conference, containing 
four conference reports on the pur- 
poses of education: implications for 
teacher education, subject-matter prep- 
aration, professional preparation, and 
putting the program together. 1958. 
399p. $3.25. NCTEPS. Order from 
NEA. 
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TO THE PUPIL 


HEN you welcome a new 
\ student to your school, you 

are curious about him. You 
wonder where he came from, what 
his hobbies are, how many brothers 
and sisters he has. 

This year we are welcoming to 
our country a 49th state, Alaska. 
This worksheet will help refresh 
your mind about our new state, but 
getting to know Alaska even better 
is up to you. 


Historical High Lights 
1741—Vitus Bering discovered 
Alaska for Russia. 

1867—U.S. Secretary of State Wil- 
liam H. Seward bought Alaska 
from Russia for $7,200,000. 

1884—A federal act established 
civil government for Alaska. 

1896—Gold was discovered near 
the Klondike River. 

1906—A federal act was passed 





allowing Alaska an elected delegate 
to Congress. 

1916—The territory’s first dele- 
gate to Congress introduced the 
original Alaskan statehood bill. 

1958—On June 30, the U.S. Sen- 
ate approved statehood legislation 
already passed by the House. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower signed the act on 
July 7, and on November 25 Alaska 
held elections. 

1959—Alaska was admitted to the 
United States on January 3, when 
the President signed the proclama- 
tion of statehood. Her capital is 
Juneau, governor is William Egan, 
senators are E. L. Bartlett and Er- 
nest Gruening, and representative 
at large is Ralph J. Rivers. 


Facts and Figures 
Alaska: 
e has about 586,400 square miles 
e is the largest state in the U.S. 
e is onc-fifth the size of the rest 
of the U.S. 
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e had about 211,000 people on sea, creating huge waves and ice- school. Only one letter should go to 


July 1, 1957 bergs as pieces of ice cliffs fall each address. 

e may have temperatures above Katmai National Monument— General: Managing Director, 
90° in summer, under -60° in where the volcano Novarupta_ Alaska Visitors Association, Ju- 
winter erupted in 1912, leaving a three-  neau, Alaska. 

¢ imports about 90% of her food. mile crater and deep volcanic ash Parks: National Park Service, 

Sitka National Monument—the — U.S. Department of the Interior. 


Resources and Industries 


site of an ancient village of the war- Homesteading: Director, Bureau 
Alaska’s most important indus- like Kon-Siti Indians. of Land Management, U.S. Depart- 
tries are fishing, lumber, mining. , ; ee ment of the Interior. 
Furs are an important source of Getting-Acquainted Activities Farming: U.S. Department of 
income, and oil fields are being ex- Find out about homesteading in Agriculture. 
plored and developed. Alaska can Alaska, the new Western frontier. Resources: U.S. Department of 
provide almost all the minerals the Find out what Alaska does with Agriculture: U.S. Forest Service; 
U.S. would have the greatest need her resources. U.S. Department of the Interior: 
of in case of war. Take an imaginary trip through Bureau of Mines, Geological 
Alaska, collecting pictures and Survey, U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
| Landmarks keeping a diary. Service. 
Mount McKinley National Park Find out all you can about the 
—more than 3000 square miles of reasons for and results of Alaska’s TO THE TEACHER 
wilderness, containing North importing its food supply. “Alaska” was prepored for students at 
America’s tallest peak, Mt. Mc- Write to the places listed below _ the junior high-school level as an intreduc- 
Kinley, which is 20,320 feet high (Washington 25, D.C., unless _ tien to further studies about Alaska. 


° ° ae . E Reprints of this centerspread are avail- 
Glacier Bay National Monument otherwise indicated) for informa ds, O0 tes Sh Cen ten, 1. Cee 


—where more than 20 tremendous tional material and set up an 4, NEA, 1201 16th St. N.W. Washing. 
glaciers are moving slowly into the | Alaska information center for your ten 6, D.C. 





WATCH FOR THE MAY CENTERSPREAD: “HAWAII” 


















































SOCIAL STUDIES IN 
CALIFORNTA 


JAY DAVIS CONNER 


for completion of a five-year 

study of the social studies in 
the state of California. When com- 
plete, the study will recommend a 
continuous program of instruction 
for all grades from kindergarten 
through junior college. 

In January of this year, the pub- 
lic schools of the state were polled 
for reactions to the last of several 
developmental proposals for spe- 
cific grade placement of study units. 
Consideration of reactions to this 
proposed program and drafting the 
final report will occupy the spring 
months. 

This study, the most intensive 
and expensive ever undertaken in 
California, has been in progress 
since the fall of .1954. Undertaken 
at the request of the California 
State Curriculum Commission, it 
has been carried forward by a com- 
mittee of 26 members appointed by 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion Roy E. Simpson, under my 
chairmanship. 

Lloyd E. Bevans, of the Division 
of Instruction, has served the com- 
mittee as project co-ordinator, and 
Richard E. Gross of Stanford Uni- 
versity will draft the final report. 


J‘ 1, 1959, is the target date 


Tue committee accepted as its 
task a comprehensive analysis of 
the aims, purposes, content, and 
organization for instruction of a 
program spanning the entire range 
of the locally operated public 
schools of the state. It has success- 


Dr. Conner is associate superintendent 
of public instruction and chief, Divi- 
sion of Instruction, and chairman, Cali- 
fornia State Central Committee on So- 
cial Studies. 
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fully enlisted the interest and as- 
sistance of public schools, colleges 
and universities, and important lay 
groups in the state. 

By means of frequent progress 
reports, the entire state has been 
kept fully informed, and through 
regional conferences and summer 
workshops, wide participation has 
been made possible. 

In one way or another, practi- 
cally every college and university 
has taken part in the study. 

In 1957, 23 co-operating colleges 
and universities conducted sum- 
mer workshops, and 21 did so in 
the summer of 1958. 

College faculties in the social- 
science disciplines co-operated by 
drafting statements of basic con- 
cepts in each of the disciplines for 
the guidance of the committee, 
while faculties in the schools and 
departments of education contrib- 
uted their best thinking in terms 
of design and organization for in- 
struction. 

These contributions of college 
specialists were given widespread 
circulation throughout the state by 
means of regional conferences at 
the 12 state colleges. At these con- 
ferences, local school-district teach- 
ers, principals, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrative personnel met with 
college faculty and lay citizens to 
hear presented and to discuss 
proposals for essential content, 
principles of organization and de- 
sign, teaching methods, and ap- 
praisal techniques. 

Professional organizations con- 
tributed by scheduling progress 
reports and _ section-meeting dis- 
cussions at their state-wide and re- 
gional meetings. 






By all these means, thousands of 
teachers and other staff members 
in local school districts and coun- 
ties were able to discuss the pro- 
posals and channel suggestions to 
the committee. 

Not only professional organiza- 
tions but a number of lay groups 
have made important contribu- 
tions. All progress reports have 
been sent to state units of such 
organizations as the PTA, the Na- 
tional School Boards Association, 
and the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

Many of these organizations con- 
ducted their own studies and made 
extensive recommendations con- 
cerning aims and content. They 
also sent representatives to regional 
conferences and summer work- 
shops. 

One workshop was attended by 
approximately equal numbers of 
professional educators and _ repre- 
sentatives of the motion-picture 
and audio-visual industries. 

In 1958, a one-day conference 
was conducted for the textbook- 
publishing industry, and many 
companies sent representatives 
from the East Coast for this brief- 
ing session. Another conference for 
the industry is planned for some- 
time in the late summer or early 
fall after the final report is com- 
plete. 


A RECORD of the work of the com- 
mittee is contained in a series of 
bulletins published by the state 
department of education and in 
many of the issues of its monthly 
oficial publication, California 
Schools. 

The most extensive of these re- 
ports is a 109-page bulletin en- 
titled, Building Curriculum in 
Social Studies for the Public 
Schools of California, published 
in May 1957. The most recent re- 
port, A Tentative Allocation of 
Content for the Social Studies, was 
published in December 1958. An 
important contribution in the area 
of design and organization is con- 
tained in “Organizing a Program 
of Social Studies—A Panel Presen- 
tation,” which appeared in Call- 
fornia Schools for November 1957 
and is available as a reprint. # + 
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A delegate to the recent Rome meeting of the World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession, 
Mr. Koch worked with NEA Executive Secretary William G. Carr (left) and WCOTP President Sir Ronald Gould. 


“Wear the Mantle Proudly” 


says Harold Koch, high-school teacher. 


home in Hazleton, Pennsyl- 

vania, Monday evening, and 
his wife says: “Call the Liberty 
Band Hall. You can get him there. 
The band is practicing for the 
Community Chest Day parade.” 
(He plays the sousaphone.) 

On Tuesday evening, you want 
to talk to him again, so you call his 
home. “He'll be back about 10 
o'clock,” his wife says. “He’s at a 
meeting of the Planning and Zon- 
ing Commission in City Hall.” (He 
is chairman of the commission.) 

What about Wednesday night? 
Mrs. Koch replies: “The down- 
town stores are open until nine 
o'clock, and Harold is working at 
the Ben Gauz Men’s Shop. He 
should be home about 9:30.” (He 


Y* telephone Harold Koch's 


Mr. McLaughlin is principal of D. A. 
Harman Junior High School, Hazleton, 
Pennsylvania. 
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is an expert in selling and fitting 
men’s clothing and has worked at 
it in his spare time for seven years.) 

Thursday you decide to call him 
at Hazleton Senior High School, 
where he teaches. The receptionist 
tells you, “I'll have Mr. Koch call 
you at the end of the period. The 
student council is meeting.” (He is 
the council adviser.) 

Telephone him Friday after 
school, and you find that he has 
left for Harrisburg, 90 miles away, 
to spend that night and Saturday 
on Pennsylvania State Education 
Association activities. (He was 
president in 1958.) 

If you want him on Sunday, 
don’t call his home until afternoon. 
In the morning he is at church 
teaching a Sunday-school class. 


Ir SOUNDS like a busy schedule, 
and it is, but Harold Koch is ac- 


customed to it and has been going 
at the same pace since he started 
teaching in the Hazleton city 
schools 27 years ago. 

These fringe activities are all 
secondary to his main _ interest, 
which is teaching. In the classroom, 
he is a real professional, in the best 
meaning of the word. A visit to one 
of his classes is a refreshing experi- 
ence. Here is no _ cut-and-dried 
teaching. 

Textbooks, to Harold Koch, are 
a place where learning can start, 
not stop. They are something to 
use as a means, never an end in 
themselves. 

Mr. Koch's teaching field is the 
social studies, and his years of 
thinking about it have led him to 
practical and attainable objectives 
for the course he gives seniors on 
problems of democracy. 

“These students eventually will 
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be the voters, and they must know 
everything there is to know about 
voting intelligently,” Mr. Koch 
says. “They will have to form judg- 
ments and make decisions on pub- 
lic questions. They will have to 
know how and to whom to express 
their opinions to make their voices 
heard, and they must know where 
to go to get redress of any griev- 
ances.” 

His class projects are timed to 
events as they happen in out-of- 
school life. If national political 
conventions are being held, his 
classes hold mock conventions. 
When local elections occur, his stu- 
dents cast ballots in the classroom, 
following the procedure actual 
voters use. 

Observation of court proceedings 
in criminal trials, from the prelim- 
inary hearing in an alderman’s of- 
fice through the grand jury and 
the trial jury to the actual sentenc- 
ing of offenders, have provided his 
students with a degree of under- 
standing not known to many of 
their elders. 

The usually dry and boresome 
civics material leaps alive and 
vibrant with meaning when young 
people see democratic processes at 





work. No longer are the students 
reading and reciting pages from a 
textbook; they are meeting face to 
face the men and women who hold 
the elective and appointive offices, 
learning from them the facts of 
American political and economic 
life. 

“I especially like the “Town 
Meeting of the Air’ discussions at 
the end of each unit,” Mr. Koch 
says. “These sessions on specific 
current problems which students 
have investigated thoroughly make 
me proud of our young people.” 

Here is a sample of what hap- 
pens in Mr. Koch’s class when a 
student panel presents its findings 
on the topic, “Shall the voting age 
be lowered to 18?” and the meeting 
is thrown open for discussion. 

A class member sets things in 


In his social-studies classroom, Mr. Koch is a real professional. His up- 


to-date methods are varied to bring about the most effective learning. 


















































































motion by saying, “I don’t think 
the age should be lowered. An 18- 
year-old is not mature enough to 
vote.” 

“At what age do people become 
mature? Is there a particular age?” 
Mr. Koch asks. 

“Well . . . different ages, I sup- 
pose, depending on the person,” 
the student says. 

“What kind of maturity do you 
need in order to vote?” 

“I don’t think size has anything 
to do with it,” the student answers, 
“so it’s not just physical maturity. 
I think I mean when a person is 
fully grown up, but not only bodi- 
ly. He has to understand what's 
going on.” 

“When you use a word like ma- 
turity,’” Mr. Koch points out, “you 
have to be careful to define it be- 
cause there are many different 
kinds of maturity. Otherwise, we 
might be talking about different 
things and be guilty of sloppy 
thinking.” 

“Yes, I can see that,” the student 
says. “There are many persons over 
21 who are not really ‘mature 
enough’ to vote, yet just because 
they are over that age, nobody 
questions their right.” 

“Exactly. Now how about those 
18 years old? Are they mature 
enough, as you put it?” 

“I’m not sure, now. Some are and 
some aren't, I suppose. It’s a lot 
more complicated than I thought 
it was.” 

“You're right,” Mr. Koch says, 
“and that is what we are driving 
at in this course. Learning to think 
a thing through logically is the 
important goal. I’m interested not 
so much in what you think about 
this or any other question, but in 
how you do your thinking, because 
when we learn to think things 
through we can reach better under- 
standing.” 


Mx. Koch has devoted much 
time to education-association activi- 
ties. “I am proud to be a teacher 
and want to do everything I can to 
improve my teaching and to elevate 
the position of the classroom teach- 
er,” he explains. It is this goal that 
led him into education-association 
activities. 
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Mr. Koch has just completed a 
busy year as president of the 70,- 
000-member Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, an office to 
which he was elected without op- 
position at the December 1957 con- 
vention of the organization. 

His rise to the presidency of 
PSEA came after years of hard 
work in local, state, and national 
educational groups, including a 
term as president of the Hazleton 
Teachers Association and a term 
as president of the Northeast Dis- 
trict of the PSEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers. 

A life member of NEA, Mr. Koch 
has been a delegate to numerous 
national and regional conferences 
and has been a member of the ad- 
visory council of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. 

Teachers would have no reserva- 
tions about joining their profes- 
sional organizations, Mr. Koch be- 
lieves, if they understood the val- 
ues, services, and benefits of mem- 
bership. “Instead,” he says, “there 
would be a swelling pride in our 
professional activities and _pro- 
gram, a growing enthusiasm for our 
practical achievements, a deep- 
rooted gratitude for the gains and 
advances in our professional wel- 
fare, and an abiding faith in the 
principles of professional associa- 
tion.” 


A NATIVE of Hazleton, Harold 
Koch was graduated from high 
school there and went on to Penn- 
sylvania State University, where he 
received a B.A. in 1932 and an 
M.A. in 1940. He began teaching 
in 1933, first in the H. F. Grebey 
Junior High School in Hazleton, 
and then in the senior high. 

In addition to his school work 
and his teachers-association efforts, 
Mr. Koch manages to find time 
for his hobbies of music, bowling, 
and reading, and for his part-time 
job as an expert clothing salesman. 
His musical interests carry over 
into his church life: He sings in 
the choir and plays violin in the 
Sunday-school orchestra at Grace 
United Church of Christ in Hazle- 
ton. 

Mr. Koch and his wife, the for- 
mer Arlene Leuthold, also a 
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Active in many community affairs, Mr. Koch is a member of his church consistory. 


On a.sare night at home, Carl’s busy father plays Monopoly with him. 


Hazletonian, have three children: 
Harry, a freshman at Penn State’s 
Hazleton campus; Alice, a ninth- 
grade student in H. F. Grebey 
Junior High School; and Carl, in 
the second grade of Poplar Street 
School. 

Recently, Mr. Koch asked his 
daughter what she would like to do 
when she finishes college. 

“I’ve already decided that,” Alice 
told him. “I want to teach, but in 
the elementary school, not the high 
school.” 

“That makes three of us,” her 
father commented. “Harry wants to 
teach either in junior or senior 
high school, I’m teaching high 
school, and now you want to be 
a teacher, too. Why are you choos- 


ing teaching? Not on account of 
me, I hope.” 

“It’s partly that, Dad,” Alice 
said, “but not entirely. I’ve heard 
you talk a lot about it. You seem 
to enjoy it so much, I guess it must 
be a good job. But it’s mostly be- 
cause I like kids, and I’m sure I'd 
like to work with them.” 

“If you love children, that is one 
of the most important things, be- 
cause anybody who teaches must 
love children, or it doesn’t work 
out,” said her father. 


Mx. Koch has received many 
honors. The Hazleton High School 
Class of 1958 selected him as the 
recipient of the yearbook dedica- 
tion. In 1958, he was also chosen 
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“most teacher of 


representative 
Hazleton” by the Greater Hazleton 
Chamber of Commerce. 

When he was elected PSEA presi- 
dent, more than 300 Luzerne Coun- 
ty school teachers honored him 


with a testimonial banquet in 
Wilkes-Barre. “Whatever I am, I 
owe to my profession,” Mr. Koch re- 
plied to their enthusiastic tributes. 

“Proudly wear the mantle of a 
teacher wherever you go,” Mr. 
Koch told the members of the 
Northeast District of the PSEA 
when they, too, honored him at a 
banquet during the thirty-fourth 
annual convention in Hazleton 
last October. Telegrams of con- 
gratulation poured in to him from 
all of the state’s convention dis- 
tricts, and he cherishes a letter of 
praise from President Eric A. 
Walker of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 


As A school principal, I am con- 
vinced that we need more people 
like Harold Koch on our school 
faculties—teachers with fine prepara- 
tion in their fields, with a knowl- 
edge of young people and how they 





learn, with their feet firmly planted 
on the ground, with a zeal to im- 
prove the conditions under which 
we live, and with a drive to over- 
come obstacles. 

Not only the schools but the com- 
munity gains much from the pres- 
ence of teacher-citizens who are 
willing to give generously of them- 
selves for the general welfare—men 
and women who believe that com- 
munity improvement is a part of 
their responsibility. 

I wish that in towns anid cities 
throughout the country there could 
be more people, like Harold Koch, 
who know what problems must be 
solved if we are to live in a better 
world and who understand how to 
go about solving such problems. 

If you are a career schoolman, 
you have a friend in Harold Koch. 
Men of his type do not apologize 
for any imaginary shortcomings of 
the schools, but rather emphasize 
their demonstrated achievements. 
They know that today’s schools are 
the result of a fight for achieve- 
ment, and they are in the forefront 
of the struggle to make them even 
better in the future. + + 


“A white shirt is always correct,’ part-time salesman Koch advises a customer. 











Thovesr by many to be broad- 

casting’s most polished writer of 
news commen- 
tary, CBS’s Eric 
Sevareid often 
turns his type- 
writer loose on 
educational prob- 
lems. One exam- 
ple, aired on his 
regular radio anal- 
ysis shortly after 
Sputnik I: 

, “For years, men 
despairing about the quantity and 
quality of American public education 
have been crying in the petrified for- 
est of unconcern; they have not been 
heard in this era of the easy buck, easy 
knowledge, easy government, easy re- 
ligion; warnings that the decline of 
inspired teaching and hard learning 
would produce an air-conditioned cul- 
tural nightmare were brushed back to 
page 10 of the papers and the appen- 
dix of the Congressional Record. But 
suddenly, it is being discovered by 
even anti-intellectual congressmen .. . 
that the future of Americans also lies 
with the squares, grinds, eggheads, and 
double-domes . . . with those queer 
ducks in bifocals who want to know 
why the grass is green or how to speak 
Hindustani. .. .” 

Mr. Sevareid’s interest in schools has 
been evidenced this season in CBS's 
five “Great Challenge” television pro- 
grams, for which he served as moder- 
ator. Threaded through most of his 
thoughtful discussions with such scien- 
tists as Robert Oppenheimer, Detlev 
W. Bronk, Jerome B. Wiesner, and 
such educators as Robert M. Hutchins, 
J. Kenneth Galbraith, McGeorge 
Bundy, and Edward H. Litchfield has 
been the strong conviction, voiced in 
many ways, that “a wonderful teacher 
is more important to this country’s 
safety and advance than a marvelous 
missile.” 

The 46-year-old Sevareid attended 
elementary and high schools in North 
Dakota and Minnesota. He began his 
reporting career on the Minneapolis 
Journal while studying political science 
at the University of Minnesota. Some 
of his early school experiences are told 
in his book Not So Wild a Dream, 
published in 1946. + # 
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Our 






Do-It- Y ourself 
Museum 


feeling, smelling, and taking 

things apart can be just as im- 
portant an aspect of learning as 
looking and listening. They love to 
handle and examine fossils, arrow- 
heads, rocks, and other natural-sci- 
ence learning materials. This is why 
a museum can be so valuable and so 
interesting to them. 

In the Pease Elementary School 
in Austin, Texas, we have provided 
a natural-science museum for the 
students. Our museum is more than 
a mere depository; it is a laboratory 
where children’s interests are de- 
veloped and extended. 


: elementary-school children, 


The idea of a museum grew out 
of a request made by our two out- 
door-education counselors for a 
place to store articles found on field 
trips. When the rest of the faculty 
saw what a rich source of science- 
teaching experiences these collec- 
tions were, our museum became a 
reality. 

In the museum, objects are ar- 
ranged in displays which illustrate 
basic scientific concepts. Titles and 
questions accompany each display 
in order to encourage thinking and 
to develop in children the habit of 
close and accurate observation. 

For example, a display titled 
“Things the Indians Used” contains 





Dr. Vodicka is assistant professor of edu- 
cation, Oklahoma State University, Still- 
water. He was principal of Pease Ele- 
mentary School, Austin, Texas. Mr. Mc- 
Lean is counselor, outdoor education, 
Austin public schools. 
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knives, drills, arrow points, and 
grinding tools made of stone; chips 
of pottery; seeds and nuts; and 
pieces of buckskin. Questions with 
this exhibit ask: Do you know what 
each thing was used for? What are 
the tools made of? Which things 
were used for food? Which were 
used for clothing? 

Children are encouraged to seek 
answers to these questions and find 
out more about related subjects 
through a small collection of books, 
pamphlets, pictures, and clippings 
located in the museum. 

Students are invited to pick up 
materials in most displays. Only 
some loaned materials and espe- 
cially fragile displays are kept in the 
“do not touch” area. To satisfy the 
cravings of souvenir hunters, “free 
sample” boxes of rock specimens, 
seeds, flint chips, fossils, and similar 
items are placed about the room. 


Te most popular exhibits are 
those made so that children can see 
the results of their actions or can 
test the accuracy of their decisions. 
The most intriguing to the chil- 
dren is the “feel and guess” box, 
made by fastening a cloth sleeve 
around the top of a cardboard box 
so that an object im the box cannot 
be seen. A student puts his arm 
through the sleeve to try to identify 
the mystery object by the sense of 
touch alone. 

This device causes many lively 
discussions among the children. 
After a few days, the object is taken 
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Childrem are intrigued by the “feel and guess” box. 


from the box and put on display so 
the debates may be settled. 

Another participation display is 
the electric question-and-answer 
board. Spaces on this homemade 
device are filled with various nat- 
ural-science objects, such as shells 
or parts of a plant. When children 
join related objects with the wires 
attached to them, a_battery-pow- 
ered red bulb lights up. 

On one of the display tables is a 
homemade terrarium, which serves 
as temporary home for live grass- 
hoppers, frogs, lizards, and other 
small wildlife. It has a removable 
wire-mesh cover and is made of 
pieces of window glass taped to- 
gether and mounted on a flat board 
with moulding around the base. 


Tre operation of the museum 
has involved no elaborate planning 
or construction. One room is used 
as the display room; part of another 
is used as a workroom and storage 
space for materials. A set of built-in 
book shelves is used for museum ex- 
hibits and the reference library. 
Two large bulletin-board areas pro- 
vide space for displays. A few desks 
are arranged around the walls to 
serve as display tables. 

Your school, too, can have a nat- 
ural-science museum. All you need 
is a little space and some teachers 
and students interested in devoting 
some of their time to the mainte- 
nance of the museum. The little ef- 
fort needed will be more than justi- 
fied by the results. # # 
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Imaginative Teaching of Geography 


HAT are the requirements of 
W good geography teaching? 

They are twofold: Geogra- 
phy worthy of the name cannot be 
taught without a vivid and lively 
acquaintance with detailed facts. 
And good geography teaching re- 
quires creative teachers. 

Actually, these two requirements 
overlap. Thorough knowledge of 
the subject matter is the first pre- 
requisite for creative teaching. The 
geography teacher who is not fully 
acquainted with his subject is likely 
to find himself limited to the text- 
book method. 

Creative teaching 
solid understanding of 


requires a 
material 


Dr. Cunningham is professor of geogra- 
phy and chairman of the Department 
of Geography, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Carbondale. He has taught and 
has been a principal in the public 
schools of Illinois. 


FLOYD F. CUNNINGHAM 


beyond that contained in the text. 
Travel, for example, is of enormous 
value to those who are to be good 
geography teachers, but travel with- 
out a purpose is of little value. 
What a person gets out of visiting 
an area depends largely on what 
he takes there with him. 

Creative teachers are enthusiastic 
about youth, about the subject, and 
about teaching. They use a flexible 
approach and vary the means of 
teaching to suit the ends being 
sought. 

Some perceptive teachers use 
problems sensed in a classroom sit- 
uation as the point of departure 
for discussion of problems involv- 
ing geographic analysis. 

Others use a laboratory-seminar 
approach: Pupils engage in differ- 
ent types of exploratory studies and 
firsthand laboratory experimenta- 


tion. Individuals or small groups 
of pupils conduct background 
studies of various concepts and 
make experimental studies of prob- 
lems and principles. Some teachers 
concentrate on issues and have 
panel discussions and _ resource 
leaders. 

This list is by no means ex- 
haustive. Alert, creative teachers 
are always on the lookout for new 
methods. 


Or GREAT help to geography 
teachers and to administrators is an 
understanding of what the study of 
geography has become today. Geog- 
raphy has moved forward from its 
beginnings as mere observation and 
cataloguing of the natural features 
of the earth. As one well-known 
geographer, Preston E. James, has 
said: 


Today’s teachers present geography and international relations as closely related. 


Suburban School Study Council, Group A, affiliated with Educational Service Bureau, University of Pennsylvania. 











But geographers do much more than 
observe and catalog. They also an- 
alyze the significance of differences 
which are observed from place to 
place. . . . The present nature and 
arrangement of things on the earth 
have meaning with respect to the 
operation of physical and cultural 
processes in the past. 

To understand the significance of 
what is observed on the earth today it 
is necessary to go back to origins and 
trace developments. But it is also neces- 
sary to forecast the consequences. Only 
when the present nature and arrange- 
ment of things on the earth have been 
projected both into the past and into 
the future, has the significance of the 
differences from place to place on the 
earth been fully analyzed. 


Thus, geography and geography 
teaching have greatly expanded. 
For example, today teachers em- 
phasize the close relationship ex- 
isting between geography and _ na- 
tional policy. 

Similarly, today’s teachers pre- 
sent geography and international 
relations. and tensions as closely 
related. The actions of a “have 
not” state in its attempts to pro- 
vide itself with buffers and satel- 
lites are shown to be phenomena 
of political geography. 

When students are helped to 
make more precise geographic 
evaluations of states and areas, they 
can make better interpretations of 
these states and areas. Such inter- 
pretations in turn can be exam- 
ined for their effects upon policy 
decisions that may have important 
military and political significance. 

Thus, area evaluations help 
students to understand better what 
is taking place in the world. There- 
fore, we are trying today to teach 
geography in such a way that the 
subject becomes functional in the 
understanding of current affairs. 
Students are encouraged to exam- 
ine contemporary world problems 
in terms of geographic concepts. 


For example, a geography teach- 
er could use contemporary French- 
Algerian problems as a starting 
point for a study of the Mediter- 
ranean and African areas. Students 
would be encouraged to do current 
reading about the situation in or- 
der to get a background for under- 
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standing. Maps, geography text- 
books, newspaper stories, films, 
and slides about North Africa and 
France would help to begin this 
study. 

After reading about and observ- 
ing the Algerian situation, students 
can debate the various sides of the 
issue. A study of climate, resources 
in that part of the world, and many 


I believe that only one person 
in a thousand knows the trick of 
really living in the present; most 
of us spend fifty-nine minutes an 
hour living in the past with regret 
for lost joys, or shame for things 
badly done (both utterly useless 
and weakening) or in a future 
which we either long for or dread. 
Yet the past is gone beyond prayer 
and every minute you spend in 
the vain effort to anticipate the 
future is a moment lost. There is 
only one world, the world pressing 
against you at this minute. There 
is only one minute in which you 
are alive, this minute—here and 
now. The only way to live is to 
accept each minute as an unre- 
peatable miracle, which is exactly 
what it is—a miracle and unre- 
peatable. 

—Storm Jameson, as quoted in 
NRTA Journal. 


other factors are legitimate accom- 
paniments to these debates. Stu- 
dent interest will be high because 
the work at hand is contemporary 
and alive. 

Similar projects can be built 
around domestic political and eco- 
nomic issues. Offshore-oil _ bills 
which are presented to Congress 
could, for example, serve as a fine 
steppingstone to the study of Amer- 
ican geography. 

Projects such as these are valu- 
able because they make students 
aware of the problems of our states- 
men, and because they show stu- 
dents that seemingly simple ques- 
tions sometimes have complex ans- 
wers. At the same time, projects of 
this sort demonstrate the impor- 
tance of geography in the under- 
standing and solution of many con- 
temporary problems. 

Another effective way of teaching 
geography is by use of the unit 


method. This method, because it 
has clear objectives, is a strong tool 
for the geography teacher. 

A well-planned and_ well-de- 
veloped unit involves the use of 
significant content and a variety of 
enriching activities. It provides 
opportunities for developing prob- 
lem-solving skills and helps chil- 
dren to achieve geographic under- 
standing and concepts related to 
the topic around which the unit 
is built. 

It cannot be too firmly stressed 
that a successful unit program must 
be built around solid objectives. 
The teacher must, in advance, plan 
the objectives in terms of what he 
wants the students to understand 
and in terms of the abilities he 
wants them to develop. 


W: ARE making progress in prov- 
ing the worth of geographical study 
in appraising and interpreting the 
problems that face the world today. 
However, we must do more than 
we are doing to convince others of 
this geographical need. Perhaps the 
best way is by example: We must 
demonstrate the dynamic charac- 
teristics of geography in our own 
teaching and in its application to 
the solution of local, national, and 
world problems. 

During the last few years, a no- 
ticeable attempt has been made to 
bring geographic material into the 
lower grades. The study of weather 
and climate has been introduced 
in some primary grades, as well as 
certain concepts of conservation. 
Map companies are now grading 
maps and globes, the essential tools 
of geographic instruction. There is 
also a determined effort on the part 
of many geography teachers to 
make a careful evaluation of the 
great amount of free material now 
available. 

Geography is one of the most 
neglected subjects in the American 
schools, particularly in the second- 
ary schools. We must educate our 
youth so that they will know how 
to participate in world affairs. A 
knowledge of other peoples—their 
resources and their problems of 
survival—is necessary if we are to 
learn to live together in a peaceful 


world. #+ + 
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READY FOR HIGH ADVENTURE! 


By ROBERT W. EAVES 


| prekindergarten prepara- 

tion her parents have given 

her, she is off to a good start on her 
first day of school, K-Day. 

This pictorial feature suggests 
some of the ways her parents have 
helped to prepare her for her day 
of high adventure. Perhaps by pass- 


\ y endy is lucky! Thanks to the 


ing these ideas and others along 
this spring to parents of future kin- 
dergartners, you will help their 
children — and _ their children’s 
teachers—to start their “happy 
journey” more successfully. 


1. Wendy’s father has been read- 
ing to her since*she was “a little 


girl.” She also has stories and songs 
on records and has visited the zoo 
and other places of interest. 

2. Wendy has a small library of 
her own and can “picture read” 
many of the familiar books to her 
father. She has learned to take 
pride in her own possessions, and, 
although she sometimes forgets, she 
is learning to take care of them. 

3. Like most five-year-olds, she 
has her regular chores to do. Feed- 
ing her devoted Tafly is usually 
not much of a chore, however. Al- 
though she has played a large part 
in the early education of her mis- 
tress, Taffy must remain at home 
on K-Day. 

4. Before a young lady starts to 
school, she must be able to deal 
with such matters as using the 
Dr. Eaves is executive secretary of the 
NEA Department of Elementary School 
Principals. Reprints of this article are 
available, as long as the supply lasts, 

35 for $1. No orders accepted for less 
than $1. Order from NEA or from Ethel 
Thompson, Department of Kindergar- 


ten-Primary Education, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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plumbing facilities properly, tying 
her own shoes, and managing but- 
tons, zippers, and overshoes. She 
may even help select her own cloth- 
ing for that important first day. 

5. Her parents have encouraged 
Wendy to take her turn at table 
talk. They listen to her contribu- 
tions appreciatively but discourage 
baby talk. In speaking to her, they 
enunciate clearly and answer her 
questions patiently and pleasantly. 
They frequently talk about school 
and how much she will enjoy it. 

6. Wendy is one of the most 
popular sub-subdebs in the neigh- 
borhood, Her parents have always 
encouraged her to play with the 
many other youngsters nearby and 
to share courteously and willingly 
with her friends. 

7. As the big day approaches, 
Wendy’s mother is advised by the 
school about such things as names 
on clothing, loops on articles to be 
hung, a mat for rest time, a smock 
or dad’s old shirt for painting. She 
also makes sure that Wendy can 
clearly state her own name, address, 
and telephone number. 

8. Shortly before K-Day, Wendy’s 
mother shows her the safest route 
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to school. They discuss traffic prob- 
lems and decide on proper proce- 
dures for crossing streets. Wendy 
also learns to respect the traffic 
police and the patrol boys and girls. 
She is warned not to accept rides 
from strangers. 

9. Many schools have summer 
roundups or early registrations 
and physical checkups. The parent 
registers his child with the princi- 
pal and presents a doctor’s certifi- 
cate or has the child examined by 
the school doctor. At her preregis- 
tration, Wendy learns to know the 
principal as a friend and sees the 
school, her room, and the play- 
ground as fascinating places. She 
can hardly wait for opening day. 

10. On the morning of K-Day, 
Wendy is awakened early enough 
to give her time to eat a good break- 
fast and get to school without hur- 
rying. Her mother has always 
guarded Wendy’s health carefully. 
Wendy has visited her doctor and 
dentist regularly, has been allowed 
enough time and a place to play 
outdoors, is accustomed to balanced 
meals, and has 12 hours of sleep 
each night. 

11. At last the day is here! Her 
mother has wisely stayed at home, 
and Wendy has come to school 
with some of her friends, remem- 
bering most of the things her 
mother told her. Even though she 
may have forgotten some of them, 
her five years of home preparation 
have equipped her for a successful 
day of high adventure—and many 
happy and productive days to fol- 


low. # + 
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HE NEA has launched what 
might be called in the lan- 
guage of space exploration a 

new probe into the cosmos of infor- 

mation about teaching conditions. 

This project is a determined at- 
tempt to bring the more critical de- 
ficiencies of the schools to the at- 
tention and conscience of the 
nation. It is being directed from a 
“bunker” in the Department of 
Classroom Teachers and is now far 
off the pad and on its way. A com- 
panion shot has been fired by the 
Association for Higher Education, 
another NEA department. 

What is being sought is a firmer 
and sharper definition of quality 
education in terms of how teachers 
and administrators are able to carry 
on their professional objectives and 
work in today’s schools. The first 
returning message from the missile 
is loud and clear: A large part of 
the difficulty and deficiency in the 
public-school program comes from 
understaffing and from conditions 
of work which sometimes make ed- 
ucational objectives nearly impos- 
sible of achievement. 

Even though this comes from a 
new inquiry, it is not a new dis- 
covery. We have long recognized 
the importance of classroom condi- 
tions—time, place, number of stu- 
dents per teacher, and the like—to 
the success of a school program. 
This is particularly true so long as 
the school remains an institution 
based on a fairly personal exchange 
between teacher and pupil. 

The concern of the present study 
is with this kind of school—the 
school which the great bulk of the 
nation’s school staff has been pre- 
pared to serve. 


Ix ADVANCE of the present proj- 
ect, there have been other launch- 
ings which have helped to sight 
the target for this try. In 1943, the 
NEA Research Division was invited 
by a federal agency to draft some 
specifications for the post-World 
War II public schools. 





Dr. Brown is on leave of absence from 
the California Teachers Association, 
where he is professional-services execu- 
tive, to a as Maes ~~ 2d of an NEA 
special ct: C tions of Work for 
ye ar School Administrators. 
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New Probe into 
Teaching Conditions 


The study was published as Pro- 
posals for Public Education in 
Postwar America, NEA Research 
Bulletin, April 1944, The proposals 
were a bold venture in projection: 
They designed a curriculum out- 
line, called for public education 
from age three through adulthood, 
specified a desirable staff structure 
in reorganized school districts, 
named the kind of professional and 
classified services which such schools 
should offer, and described a va- 
riety of satisfactory practices which 
should be maintained for good 
utilization of the staff. 

Between 1950 and 1957, several 
other studies provided invaluable 
data on school personnel and their 
work. A 1951 Research Bulletin 
reported the feelings and judg- 
ments of 2200 classroom teachers 
about teaching load. Some of the 
items coyered in this report still 


If you would stand weli with 
a great mind, leave him with a 
favorable impression of yourself; 
if with a little mind, leave him 
with a favorable opinion of him- 
self. 

—Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion 


constitute the major problems: 
number and type of pupils, inade- 
quacy of school facilities, extracur- 
ricular requirements, and clerical 
and administrative tasks. Working- 
conditions recommendations can 
be designed for such points as these 
without much fear of misunder- 
standing. 

In 1952 and again in 1956, city 
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superintendents supplied the NEA 
Research Division with informa- 
tion on personnel policies which 
guided them in their handling of 
staff problems. Also in 1952, the 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
published the booklet, Teacher 
Load, Teacher Lift, which clearly 
showed. the need for and the paths 
to better conditions of work in the 
schools. 

Then in 1957 there appeared, in 
anticipation of the NEA centennial 
convention, a Research Division 
report of a national survey on how 
5600 teachers felt about such things 
as teaching assignments, profession- 
al activities, and the school com- 
munity. 

Of the men questioned in this 
study, 29.5% said they would prob- 
ably not enter teaching again if 
they could return to college and 
start over. One-tenth of the women 
respondents said they would prob- 
ably not consider teaching again. 

The basic cause given was 
absence of conditions in the schools 
to make the attainment of educa- 
tional objectives readily possible. 
Under improved conditions, this 
sentiment could be dramatically 
altered. 

These studies have verified re- 
peatedly that teachers are just as 
deeply concerned with the essential 
means of carrying out their pro- 
fessional responsibilities as they are 
with personal security and welfare. 


In rH present study, the profes- 
sional judgment of the practicing 
educator has been solicited once 
more. Every hundredth NEA mem- 
ber has been asked to select from a 
list of 50 items those concerns 
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which affect the teacher personally 
in work with his pupils, with his 
administrator, and with his school 
board and community. 

Under sections on personal treat- 
ment, professional status, staff 
treatment, time and means for a 
manageable task, and good ad- 
ministrative relationships, the ques- 
tionnaire form gave opportunity to 
choose items for highest priority in 
policy development. 

In addition, the work of local 
and state teacher associations is 
being tapped for contributions to 
policy development and statement. 
Committee reports, research-depart- 
ment studies, and policy resolutions 
have been collected. 

Another major source of infor- 
mation has been the _personnel- 
policy handbooks used in many 
local districts, since it is important 
to know to what extent desirable 
and recommended policies are al- 
ready widely accepted and in use. 

A special research assistant has 
been studying the several hundred 
documents received and entering 
a portion of their contents on 
cards to be stored in a permanent 
catalogue on conditions of work in 
the schools. The catalogue will be 
one of the permanent results of 
the current working-conditions 
project and will serve as a national 
source of reference on the subject. 


Waar the final report will be 
like is not yet known. It may be 
a summary check list, a set of 
criteria for analyzing local condi- 
tions. Or it may be a broader guide 
which would outline the areas in 
which it is particularly important 
to have good educational and work- 
ing conditions and that would leave 
ample room for the development 
of local criteria or standards. 
[Watch fall issues of the JOURNAL 
for further information.] 

In any case, the report will be 
based on two assumptions: that 
the American system of education is 
the life blood of our democracy and 
that the working conditions of 
teachers and administrators ma- 
terially affect the quality of the 
services rendered by those men and 
women who must provide leader- 
ship in improving this system. # + 
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Placement Services 
of State Education Associations 


Tracters in 13 states can turn to 
their state education associations 
for assistance in getting teaching 
positions. In these states, the asso- 
ciation either provides a teacher- 
listing service or maintains a teach- 
er-placement bureau. In many 
of the other states, these services 
are supplied to teachers by the 
state department of education, col- 
leges or universities, or other tax- 
supported agencies. 

The Arkansas Education Associ- 
ation maintains a registration bu- 
reau for teachers seeking positions. 
There is no charge by the associa- 
tion. Teachers’ applications are 
referred to superintendents who 
list vacancies. Administrators are 
responsible for investigating appli- 
cants. 

The California Teachers Associ- 
ation in San Francisco and the 
Southern Section of the CTA in 
Los Angeles provide full placement 
services for members. Both charge 
a $5 registration fee and 114% of 
the first annual salary if place- 
ment is made. 

The Colorado Education Asso- 
ciation provides full placement 
services which include the registra- 
tion of teachers who are members 
of the association. Teachers not 
teaching in Colorado are eligible 
upon payment of a registration fee. 
Notices of vacancies existing in the 
state are sent to candidates, and 
credentials are submitted to the 
employing officials. The charge is 
3%, of the first annual salary for 
those placed. 

The Illinois Education Associa- 
tion provides full placement serv- 
ices, available to members only, 
and charges 3% of the first an- 
nual salary if position is obtained 
through placement aid. 

The Indiana State Teachers As- 
sociation operates a full placement 
service for members of the associa- 
tion. The charge is 2% of the first 
annual salary. Annual registration 
costs $1. 

The Iowa State Education Asso- 





ciation provides full placement 
services for active members and 
charges $3 for initial registration, 
$2 for renewal. Members of the 
Iowa student association may also 
enroll for placement. 

The Michigan Education Associ- 
ation provides full placement serv- 
ices to members who have at least 
one year of teaching experience. 
There is an enrollment fee plus 
2%, of the first year’s salary if 
placement is made. 

The Oklahoma Education Asso- 
ciation registers active members 
without charge. Employers and 
those seeking employment may con- 
sult the list. 

The Oregon Education Associa- 
tion provides full placement serv- 
ices to members and to other 
teachers who are not eligible for 
membership. Members who have 
not maintained a 10-year consecu- 
tive affiliation pay a $10 partici- 
pation fee; 10-year members pay 
nothing; and out-of-state teachers 
pay a maximum fee of $90 if 
placed. 

The South Carolina Education 
Association provides full placement 
services and charges members $1 
registration and $10 if placed. 

The Texas State Teachers Asso- 
ciation operates a registration serv- 
ice free to members, $2 for non- 
members. 

The Virginia Education Associ- 
ation operates a placement service 
and charges members $10 plus a 
$15 fee if placed. Nonmembers pay 
a $15 registration fee plus $25 for 
placement. 

The Washington Education As- 
sociation registers teachers in a 
teacher-position listing service and 
makes the list available to admin- 
istrators. Teachers are notified of 
vacancies. Members pay nothing, 
but out-of-state nonmembers pay 
$20. 

—JAMES C. NICHOLSON, executive 
assistant, National Association of 
Secretaries of State Teachers Asso- 
ciations. 
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Flexible College 


Curriculums 


CHARLES C. COLE, JR. 


Ppyoo many colleges today have be- 
come vast supermarkets, cater- 
ing to the whims of the pub- 

lic, packaging their courses, market- 
ing their wares, supplying every 
customer with a standardized prod- 
uct regardless of his interests or 
abilities. 

The standard curriculum may be 
satisfactory for the standard stu- 
dent, but at many institutions there 
are too many students who are 
bored with the work they are tak- 
ing, duplicating material poorly 
learned in secondary school, led 
slowly along the path of learning 
when they have the intellectual 
muscles to race ahead of the pack. 


Purr of the trouble is the result 
of a misreading of the democratic 
dogma. Since everybody, or almost 
everybody, wants to go to college, it 
is asserted, everybody must be al- 
lowed to go. 


Dr. Cole is dean of Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pennsylvania. For the past three 
years he has been a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Association 
for Higher Education, NEA. 


There is considerable pressure 
on educators to plan a course of 
study most persons can pass. If the 
bright boy finds the courses too 
easy, that is considered his good 
fortune. But is it?, With curricu- 
lums devised for the unexceptional 
norm, the boy or girl with marked 
ability is soon bored, soon finds 
little stimulation in lectures that 
are an uninspired rehash of the 
day’s assignment, soon loses inter- 
est, and in some cases drops out. 

The sound curriculum is a flex- 
ible one that takes ability differ- 
ences into account, that is devised 
to demand nothing but the best 
from every student, that puts a 
high premium on individual dif- 
ferences, and that provides for an 
ample amount of individual atten- 
tion to the top-ability youth. 

On some campuses, curricular in- 
flexibility produces depressing de- 
partmental doldrums not very con- 
ducive to vigorous thought or im- 
aginative experimentation. Faculty 
members working in an atmos- 
phere that encourages flexibility 
are more likely to face their sub- 
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jects and their students with an 
open mind. They are even more 
likely to be better teachers and 
scholars. 

One of the hurdles to greater 
flexibility is the deadliness of aca- 
demic routine. The inertia, the 
general time-consuming processes 
for initiating and consumating 
change on college campuses, and 
the belief of some college teachers 
that the sun rises and sets on their 
own specialties—these are impedi- 
ments to a more flexible approach 
to undergraduate education. 

Fortunately, however, some in- 
stitutions are attempting to make 
a college education more meaning- 
ful for the young people in the top 
20%, in ability. 

Faculty interest in curriculum 
improvement and concern for the 
honor students are increasing. 
Committees on the gifted are being 
formed; individual instructors are 
being encouraged to modify what 
they do in order to stimulate their 
top students. Budgetary provisions 
are being made to permit special 
sections for the gifted, special 
honors programs for the few, spe- 
cial guidance for the bright boy 
and girl. 


I; Is evident that too many 
bright undergraduates today are 
not working up to capacity. Able 
to learn more rapidly than their 
classmates, they coast along in col- 
lege doing satisfactory work, it is 
true, but only satisfactory work. 
Their minds are not stretched by 
the ordinary curriculum. Their in- 
terest in accomplishment is not 
fanned by ordinary teaching and 
ordinary textbooks. 

When college men and women 
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are not impelled to strive for more 
than just the minimum in the way 
of an education, the school must 
share responsibility. 

One way in which colleges and 
universities can make it possible for 
students to work up to their capa- 
cities is by putting into the curric- 
ulum sufficient flexibility so that 
those with a big intellectual ap- 
petite may feast fully at the table 
of learning, and so that those who 
have the ability to carry a heavier 
than normal load may be per- 
mitted—in fact, encouraged—to do 
so. 

Curricular flexibility is also de- 
sirable in view of the undergradu- 
ate temper of today. The adoles- 
cent in modern society seems to 
have lost much of the old quest for 
learning which characterized col- 
lege populations in other times. 
David Riesman and others have 
pointed to this phenomenon of our 
times, this loss of the tradition of 
love of work and respect for learn- 
ing. 

Growing up in a materialistic 
America which has played at in- 
tellectual-baiting for a full decade, 
learning the value patterns of their 
elders with an admirable receptiv- 
ity, embued with a voracious voca- 
tionalism, the current generation 
of college students apparently 
needs additional prodding to get 
them to work harder, dig deeper, 
study longer. 

One of the reasons why some 
able students fail to work up to 
capacity may be traced to the fact 
that they come to college with little 
awareness of the difference in de- 
mands between secondary school 
and undergraduate levels. Not un- 
til it is too late do they learn that 
they are expected to produce, that 
their previous accomplishments do 
not count for much. 

A major reason, therefore, for 
enhancing curricular _ flexibility 
would be to reduce undergraduate 
attrition. Student drop-out, when 
it could be avoided by better in- 
struction or guidance, is a waste of 
human resources. A large number 
of those with ability to do college 
work leave before graduation sim- 
ply because they lose interest or 
have not been sufficiently stimu- 
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lated or challenged by their course 
of study. 


Anotner reason for encouraging 
more flexibility stems from the fact 
that too much of higher education 
today is passive. There is too much 
time spent listening to lectures and 
taking notes in crowded classrooms. 
There is too little encouragement 
of creativity, originality, initiative. 
There aren’t enough intellectual 
fireworks on most of our college 
campuses. 

There is too much busy work go- 
ing on in ivy-covered halls these 
days. Faculties could make an im- 
portant contribution to the im- 
provement of higher education if 
instead of manufacturing chores 
they supplied serious stimulation, 
got their students enmeshed in 
scholarly undertakings, and _ at- 
tracted their classes to the enjoy- 
ment of learning. 


Ix ADDITION to the talented stu- 
dents, there is another group for 
whom a particular type of flexibil- 
ity is needed. This is the group 
who are not inferior in ability, but 
inferior in training, the group 
whose elementary- or secondary- 
school training was deficient, those 
whose economic or cultural handi- 
caps have prevented them from de- 
veloping their intellectual faculties 
to the fullest. 

These persons eventually prove 
themselves if they are given a 
chance. But they frequently need 
assistance in the form of remedial 
reading, extra instruction in writ- 
ing, attention to fundamentals in 
elementary language, and _ super- 
vision in acquiring proper study 
habits. 

Such devices should be offered, 
not in order to pull along the col- 
legian of inferior ability, but to as- 
sist the inadequately prepared stu- 
dent of promise who frequently 
overtakes his classmates once he 
has made up for,his previous edu- 
cational deficiencies. A flexible at- 
titude is required toward this 
group of undergraduates. 


There is just as much danger, of 
course, from too much flexibility as 
from too much inflexibility. Ideal 


flexibility is not realized through a 
totally free elective system. It is not 
achieved by complete permissive- 
ness, nor by shaping the curricu- 
lum to the whims of the student 
body, the alumni, or the public. It 
is not gained by weakening the lib- 
eral arts. 

Institutions have too long been 
too passive in catering to the de- 
mands for this course or that, this 
special program, that special de- 
vice. We cannot expect that all ad- 
olescents know their own capabili- 
ties or what is best for them. It is 
irresponsible to let those outside 
educational circles dictate what 
should be in the curriculum. 

In the final analysis, the right 
kind and amount of flexibility in 
the college curriculum depends 
much more on the willingness, per- 
sonality, and interest of the faculty 
than it does on the formal require- 
ments and procedures. Men are 
more important than mechanics. 
Indeed, if the atmosphere of the 
campus, the quality of instruction, 
and the caliber of the student body 
do not motivate persons, little is 
likely to be accomplished by artifi- 
cial devices. 

After study and personal obser- 
vation of 13 campuses during 1958, 
I have come to the following con- 
clusions about how flexibility is 
best achieved: 

1. Advanced placement, inde- 
pendent study, and honors pro- 
grams appear to be the most prom- 
ising types of curricular flexibility. 
They should be encouraged, ex- 
tended, and given adequate finan- 
cial support. 

2. Guidance for the gifted un- 
dergraduates should be expanded 
and improved. 

3. Library facilities play an im- 
portant part in facilitating the ef- 
fective operation of special curric- 
ular programs. 

4. The attitude toward academic 
bookkeeping should be _ revised. 
There is great need to eliminate 
the ruts in higher-educational pro- 
cedures; departmental autonomy, 
when it is tradition-bound, should 
be reduced. 

5. Undergraduates should be re- 
quired to assume greater responsi- 
bility for their own education. + 
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School forests are springing up in Wisconsin. 


HEN the youthful John Muir 
W journeyed through the forest 

area in southern Wisconsin, 
nearly a century ago, he acquired a 
keen desire to conserve at least part 
of this wildness for the enjoy- 
ment of future generations. Today, 
the famous naturalist would be de- 
lighted with what the Wisconsin 
schools are doing to conserve the 
natural resources of the state. He 
would witness with great satisfac- 
tion the beginning and operation 
of many school forests under the 
leadership of devoted teachers, stu- 
dents, parents, and conservation 
officials. 


Prrnars it was enthusiasm 
aroused by reading the life of Muir 
that stimulated John O’Brien, a 
student at Wausau High School, to 
get together a group of students 
interested in organizing a conserva- 
tion club. The group received en- 


Mr. Bannerman is superintendent of 
schools in Wausau, Wisconsin, where 
for over 25 years the teachers have had 
100% membership in the Wisconsin 
Education Association and the NEA. 


thusiastic co-operation from the 
chairman of the school’s commer- 
cial department, who was noted for 
his interest in the preservation of 
our natural resources. With his 
help, the club was organized in 
1941 and work was started with 
the full approval of the entire stu- 
dent body, staff, administration, 
and board of education. 

This was the beginning of what 
is now one of the largest school 
forests in the United States. The 
project has provided a world of 
adventure for many Wausau high- 
school students and teachers in the 
years since 1941. 

The first task of the club was to 
acquire adequate acreage that 
would be suitable for growing 
trees. When the paper-mill officials 
in the area became aware of 
what the school conservation club 
planned, they were delighted; one 
paper company immediately con- 
tributed 80°acres for the project. 

After a thorough study, Wausau 
school officials requested the Mara- 
thon County Board of Supervisors 
to transfer to the Wausau public 
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schools title to 120 acres of tax-de- 
linquent land. A short time after 
this request was granted, a private 
gift of 200 acres adjoining this land 
made 400 acres available. 

Soon after the Wausau school 
forest was established, Wisconsin 
River paper mills formed an organ- 
ization called “Trees for Tomor- 
row,” which has been invaluable in 
assisting the Wausau High School 
group with its long-range forest 
projects and in encouraging and 
promoting school forests through- 
out Wisconsin. 


Derive the spring of 1942, the 
25 boys who formed the first con- 
servation club worked hard plant- 
ing 6000 Norway pines. Each seed- 
ling was carefully planted by hand, 
and the area was enclosed with an 
electric fence in order to protect 
the infant trees from deer and 
roaming herds of cattle. 

Next on the agenda was the ac- 
quiring of a building to serve as 
headquarters for the project. The 
state conservation department do- 
nated for this purpose a large bar- 


Biology students start on a nature-study hike in Wahisclan, the Wausau Senior High School forest. The en- 
trance marker bears a plaque dedicating the forest to the students “who participated in its planting and care.” 


Wausau (Wisconsin) Public Schools Photos 
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racks located at a nearby CCC 
camp. 

The building was cut into three 
sections, put on skids, and, with 
the help of the county highway de- 
partment, pulled seven miles across 
the snow in below-zero tempera- 
tures and located on the forest site 
at a spot where a small trout stream 
joins the Wisconsin River. 

Later in the spring, young men 
from the school’s industrial-arts de- 
partment rehabilitated the struc- 
ture, which now has a kitchen, a 
dining room, a lounge, a confer- 
ence room, and sleeping quarters 
for 40. A sandstone fireplace was 
built with money earned by the con- 
servation club, which by this time 
had grown to 300 members. 

Electric power for the clubhouse 
and the parking area was provided 
by officials of the Wisconsin Public 
Service Corporation, who know 
that trees preserve the water vital 
for their operation. 


Tue forest has become an inte- 
gral part of the school system. 
Nature trails have been laid out 
to be used by students and teach- 
ers from kindergarten through 
high school. Adult groups are also 
welcome. Each fall, over 500 sopho- 


more biology students journey to 
the forest and walk in small groups 
over the trails, where a dozen con- 
servation specialists are stationed 
at strategic points to discuss with 
the students tree and shrub identi- 
fication, tree growth, soil conserva- 
tion, and fire prevention. 

As students journey along the 
trails, they examine wild flowers 
and inspect the dams constructed 
by the animal kingdom’s engineer, 
the beaver. The area is a paradise 
for birds, from the small chickadee 
to the giant owl. Deer roam the 
forest, and on several occasions stu- 
dents have observed small brown 
bears sunning themselves content- 
edly on the clubhouse lawn. The 
forest is truly an outdoor labora- 
tory for studying conservation in 
all its phases. 


; far, more than 200,000 
pines have been set out, and the 
original 6000 seedlings are now 
trees 35 feet tall. 

Trees are planted each spring as 
part of the school’s Arbor Day ac- 
tivities. Students assigned to the 
planting are divided into teams of 
three, with one student making the 
cut, the second placing the young 
seedling. and the third replacing 


Industrial-arts boys rehabilitated the old CCC 


structure now located 
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the earth. Meanwhile, other groups 
from the school work on fire lanes, 
repair and improve facilities at the 
clubhouse, place labels of identifi- 
cation on trees and shrubs, and lis- 
ten to lectures on various aspects ol 
farm forestry. 

Teachers groups frequently have 
parties and picnics in the forest 
area; and students, members of the 
faculty, various civic organizations, 
and school custodians utilize the 
clubhouse and the surrounding ter- 
rain for recreation or for confer- 
ences. 

Plans are now under way to make 
the’ forest a permanent site for 
school camping. Several small 
buildings financed by private dona- 
tions will be erected adjacent to 
the present forest clubhouse in or- 
der that students might be prop- 
erly housed during the camping 
period. The buildings will be con- 
structed by high-school industrial- 
arts students under the direction 
of their instructors. 

It is expected that eventually all 
sixth-graders will have at least a 
three- to four-day camping experi- 
ence at the forest. Regular classes 
will be part of the program, and 
students will have an opportunity 
to study conservation, sketch and 
paint, make their own bunks, and, 
in a large measure, prepare their 
own meals. 


Tue Wausau forest is one of the 
oldest and largest of more than 270 
school forests dotted throughout 
Wisconsin. In 1958, every phase 
of its broad program was filmed 
for international telecasting by the 
Voice of America to show how 
school forests in this country are 
used to instruct students in good 
conservation practices and in the 
importance of preserving natural 
resources. 

The project that was started over 
18 years ago by John O’Brien and 
his fellow students is a source of 
pride to both the students and the 
citizens of Wausau. It is an excel- 
lent example of how barren acres 
can be converted into a living text- 
book telling how trees grow and 
how men can live in harmony with 
and improve our renewable nat- 
ural resources. + + 
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dventures in Science 


: How should instruments be used 
and cared for? 

. What hazards exist in the 
materials being studied? 

. ‘What precautions should be taken 
in conducting the experiment? 

. What ‘care should be taken when 
using gas and electricity? 

5. When is special clothing 

heeded? 

}. What habits should we develop 
for safe laboratory work? 


is require special 


This is a reproduction of an instructional poster published by the NEA’s National Commission on 
Safety Education. Unlike the “single-idea” poster, it has been designed to motivate students to study 
and discuss safety in science. Write to the commission for a copy of the two-color, 17” x 22” poster and 
give your class an opportunity to use it. Single copies free to teachers. Additional copies 15¢ each, 
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Graduation Parties 


Tue Journat recently asked its read- 
ers: “If there is a student demand for 
an all-night graduation party for high- 
school seniors, how does your school 
handle the matter?” Among answers re- 
ceived were these: 


A Family Responsibility 

AT Montgomery Blair High School. 
Silver Spring, Maryland, teachers and 
parents have studied together the prob- 
lem of late parties, beach trips, and 
other nocturnal excursions following 
proms and similar activities related to 
graduation from high school. We have 
come to the conclusion that neither the 
school nor the PTA should arrange or 
supervise such activities. 

We think the school should discour- 
age the idea of all-night parties or pro- 
grams for teen-agers. It is a family re- 
sponsibility to control the comings and 
goings of the children in the family. If 
parents in the community agree not to 
tolerate unreasonably late hours for 
their children’s activities, the problem 
will cease to exist. 

We believe that a senior prom or 
other activity related to graduation 
should be scheduled several weeks prior 
to the graduation date. Our experience 
indicates that the students are less in- 
clined to “cook up” questionable activ- 
ities when the excitement of gradua- 
tion is still a few weeks away. 

The control or chaperonage of high- 
school seniors who wish to burn the 
candle at both ends is a family respon- 
sibility; the school should not assume 
the role of baby sitter for its seniors. 

—DARYL W. SHAW, principal, Mont- 
gomery Blair High School, Silver 
Spring, Maryland. 


Community Co-operation 
FRANKFORT HiGu’s best loved tradi- 


tion—the celebration of “commence- 
ment night”—belongs by common con- 
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sent and community co-operation to 
graduating seniors. At the stroke of 8, 
the orchestra strikes up “Pomp and 
Circumstance,” and some 75 boys and 
girls, magically endowed by caps and 
gowns with unaccustomed dignity, 
start their forward march away from 
high school. 

Later, resplendent in new formals, 
tuxedos, and dinner jackets, the stu- 
dents reassemble in a private home for 
the “open house” held for seniors, 
dates, and faculty members. Over 
beautifully appointed tables and good 
food, they have the opportunity to re- 
lax, admire and be admired, and savor 
the heady wine of approaching adult- 
hood. 

From “open house,” they go to the 
country club, where a good orchestra 
and the joy of living keep them danc- 
ing until 3:30. A quick change to swim 
suits or sports clothes puts them in the 


mood for swimming, playing games, or 
singing some old favorite, such as 
“Waiting for the Sunrise.” Last on the 
agenda, in another private home, 
comes breakfast about sunrise, 5-7:30. 

The 7:50 bell of the last day of 
school holds no terror for the emanci- 
pated; they go home and sleep the 
clock around. 

—LUCY JANE’ CRACRAFT, English 
teacher, Frankfort (Kentucky) High 
School. 


School-Sponsored Activities 


Wuat are the proper school-spon- 
sored activities, other than the formal 
graduating exercises, for members of 
the graduating class? In all new high 
schools and to a lesser degree in older 
ones where tradition has not become 
firmly entrenched the question annual- 
ly arises. 

The first (1958) graduating class of 
Walter Johnson Senior High School, 
Rockville, Maryland, obtained permis- 
sion to have two social functions and 
a trip to New York City preceding its 
graduation. 

One social function was a formal 
dance, from 9 to 12 p.m., held at a 
Washington, D.C., hotel. The other 
was “Parents’ Night,” honoring parents 
of the graduates. The members of the 
class gave a variety show, followed by 
refreshments in the school cafeteria. 

For the three-day sightseeing trip 
to New York City, the railroad com- 
pany made all the arrangements. 
Teachers in the ratio of 1 to each 15 
students acted as chaperones. The class 


-_ 


A TRIBUTE TO THE BUILDERS 


WE SHALL never forget the host of workers on the NEA Building Fund 
Campaign and the 150,000 contributors. 


As we dedicate this workshop for education, our profession is mindful 
of a great trust. There is no other building like it in the free world. In 
these strange times, the race against catastrophe is very real. Not only 
are two mighty military powers in world conflict, but our school systems 
are in conflict—a Soviet Union highly federal system against our system 
of democratic-controlled schools. . . . We have invested in a share for 
the survival of a free world. From this building may shine the beacon light 
which may bring peace in our times. 

As our friends, benefactors, members, and staff join in dedication 
ceremonies in Washington and across our land may we remember that 
this artistically beautiful and functional workshop stands on hallowed 
ground. Those who on this very spot labored for nearly a half century 
have by their devotion and deeds left us a great professional heritage. 
As this Educational Center is consecrated, may it be said, “This is the 
profession’s finest hour.” 

—From a speech at the NEA Headquarters Building dedication in Feb- 
ruary by KARL H. BERNS, assistant executive secretary for field opera- 
tions; co-director of the NEA Building Fund Campaign. 
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left Washington early Friday morning 
and returned Sunday evening, thereby 
missing only one day of school. 

The students made no request and, 
presumably, had no desire for a’ late 
dance and all-night party. In fact, the 
activities were so satisfactory to every- 
one concerned that the present senior 
class has asked that they be repeated. 

—HENRY C. GREGORY, principal, Wal- 
ter Johnson Senior High School, Rock- 
ville, Maryland. 


Rotarians Take Security 
Measures 


SEVERAL years ago, a tragic story, 
headlined in newspapers across the 
country, told of the death in an auto- 
mobile accident of five young people 
who were celebrating—at 90 miles an 
hour—their graduation from high 
school. 

Discussing the story next day were 
members of the local Rotary Club at 
Mamaroneck, New York. Fearful lest a 
similar tragedy befall their own sons 
and daughters, they resolved to take 
protective measures in Mamaroneck’s 
high-school graduation celebration. 
Since that time, a Rotary Club commit- 
tee working jointly with a student 
committee has planned annually a con- 
trolled, safe, and sober all-night gradu- 
ation party. 

The word “control,” however, is 
omitted in negotiations with the young 
people. The Rotarians want the teen- 
agers to feel that the party is their 
show. Adult guidance and financial as- 
sistance are there, but they are soft- 
pedaled. 

The club’s first committee in Mamar- 
oneck was headed by A. R. Finelli. 
With the quiet, behind-the-scenes co- 
operation of T. James Ahern, superin- 
tendent of schools, and Joseph M. Mc- 
Lain, principal of the high school, the 
committee sought out the leaders of 
that year’s graduating class. Later, in a 
joint committee meeting, the Rotarians 
offered their assistance in organizing 
the final class party and suggested a 
certain beach club for the purpose. 

Awed and delighted by the possibil- 
ity of getting that club, the students ac- 
cepted the proffered help. When the 
joint committee talked with the beach- 
club manager, an agreement was 
reached—an important part of it being 
that no alcoholic beverages would be 
served. 

On that first midnight-to-dawn party, 
the music, the food, the setting, and the 
fun combined to produce what one girl 
described as the “most wonderful night 
of my life.” There was no drinking, no 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Jor of. frst lime... 


the world-renowned program of the National 
Training Laboratories, previously offered to 
industrial, governmental, labor, and religious 
leaders, will be offered—with its unique 
approach to school-community human rela- 
tions—exclusively to educators. 
The first 
National Training Laboratory 
for Educational Leaders 


duly 19—August 7, 1959 
Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine 


Eligible as individual participants or members 
of a team are classroom teachers, principals, 
superintendents, curriculum directors, in- 
structors in teachers colleges and universities, 
and a limited number of laymen interested in 
education. 


For information about costs and college 
credit, write: 


National Training Laboratories 
Division of Adult Education Service 
NEA, 1201—16th Street, N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 


Recreation goes hand-in-hand with study at Oregon’s 

eight summer session campuses. An example is the 

scene above—the seacoast mouth of the famous Rogue River. Fine salmon 
are caught from the bank, and from boats in mid-stream, too. The graceful 
bridge is on U. S, 101 near Gold Beach. Plan also to enjoy snow-capped 
mountains, open rangelands, clear lakes, evergreen - 
forests and Oregon’s 12 
Centennial celebrations. _ 


Travel information, Room 229 
See ALL of State Highway Dept. 


Oregon  - + @#§©46_ “oe 


by Driving Scenic Highways 


Send for Free Color Booklet > 





A Rewarding 
Life Insurance 
Career 
For Women 


Royal Neighbors of America, larg- 
est women’s fraternal life insur- 
ance society, in expanding its sales 
force, now offers great opportuni- 
ties to women in selling and or- 
ganization fields. Ages 25 to 55, 
inclusive. Liberal commissions; re- 
tirement plan. Write Miss Anna 
B. Spangler, supreme oracle, Royal 
Neighbors of America, Rock Island, 
Illinois, 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
July 1 - Aug.7 SALTILLO 


MEXICO 
Mary F. Wise, Box 141, Zion, Illinois 


(Registrar in charge of enrollments) 








Conducted tours: 38 to 60 days in Europe, 11 to 
18 countries. Via ship and air. Also special 
YOUTH TOUR. From $1045 to $1375. June de- 
partures. Direct sale only. 


KNIGHT TOURS (NE) 
Prof. Loring D. Knecht, Director 
P.O. Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota. 





Send For Free College 
Teacher Recruitment Issue 


teachers 


contains a wealth of in- 
soe wu how easy it is 
to increase your income. Even duri and the summer 
months Vay will receive ae. ne . some job 
da’ t actua fascinating 


= 
ibrary vacancies listed 
by 1! s of 
'S2. EACH issue is ineportens nt to your future 


( 2 issues $2.00 (] Yearly (11 issues) $5. 00 

A YEARLY Ms ee ENTITLES YOU TO ONE 

—— TEM. and nd for yours now. Items 
ay be bou he 77 Fy 

a COLLEGE RECRUITMENT ISSUE $1.00 

0 SPECIAL FOREIGN ISSUE $1.00 

CO WRITING AN EFFECTIVE RESUME SO¢ 

D WRITING A COVERING LETTER SOc 

0 SAMPLE RESUME, APPLICATION DATA 25¢ 


SUMMER PLACEMENT DIRECTORY 
VACATION WITH A PROFIT. 


Fascinating summer sosers 

ma “4 Foreign Peg ge ‘Sum 

earl Be first you i t! 

want the most. “com pletely verified specific data 

cluding eateries. Limited edition. Last year’s issue 
sold out early. Don't you miss out. 

0 NEW 1959 SUMMER DIRECTORY $3.00 


Air-Mail, add SO¢, 0 ist class, add 30¢ 
GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORIES 
Stipends $200 - 1000" 
teachers, Rn Nag ei stent leioaioes 
umes. Limited editions. No duplications. 
0 Vol. I, $3 O Vol. tl, $3 0 Both Vols., $5 


CRUSADE, Dept. N45%, Box 99 


Station G, B’klyn. 22, N.Y. 


PERFECT...... 


e e e ce e e For The Teacher’s Gift 


Official NEA Centennial Plates 


Plate A: A china plate in gold and 
delft blue, combining the NEA Seal, 
the Centennial Theme and 13 stars. 


$5.00 (postpaid) 


Plate B: In ceramic 
off-white with gold- 
banded rim picturing the 
new NEA Education Center 


in blue-green. 


mat $3.00 (postpaid) 


ORDER TODAY! 
Send coupon to: NEASO 


1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send ...... 
Please send ........ 
a 


.. plate A @$5.00 each $.. 
plate B @$3.00 each $.. 


“eee ereereeeaeeeeeeeeee 


Peete eee. oe 
(Enclose Check, M.O., or Cash with order) 


TRADING POST 
(Continued from page 53) 


one got out of line, and not one auto- 
mobile so much as scraped against an- 
other. And that’s the way it’s been ever 
since. 

—RICHARD G. HARRIS, staff member, 
United Press International, Inc., New 
York City. 


Seniors Plan Their Own 


Our senior class in Donnellson, lowa, 
worked out a program for an all-night 
graduation party. The administration 
and our parents went along with it, and 
the party proved a great success. 

After the graduation exercises, every- 
one, including the teachers, changed 
to informal clothes and headed for 
Alve’s basement, where we danced to 
records. About 1:00 A.M. we set out on 
tired feet for Dick’s home, where card 
tables had been set up in a gaily deco- 
rated garage. 

For an hour, seniors, guests, and 
teachers rested their feet, played card 
games, and drank soft drinks. At 3:00 
we were busy popping corn at John’s 
house and laughing our way through 
charades. Then we sang a few of our 
favorite songs before starting to Karen’s 
house and a wonderful breakfast, which 
several of the mothers had prepared for 
the whole gang. 

By the time we had scraped our 
plates clean, the sun came up and it 
was time to go home. What fun to 
walk in the back door just as my fam- 
ily was sitting down to breakfast! 

—JANET ADKISSON, student at Keokuk 
(Iowa) Community College. 


Chamber of Commerce 
Supervises 


Cie EL_um Hicu Scuoot holds a suc- 
cessful all-night senior party every 
year, planned and supervised by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. Early 
each spring, a member of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce confers with parents 
of the seniors concerning plans and 
financing for the party. 

Immediately after graduation exer- 
cises, the young people troop over to 
Eagles Hall, where a small band plays 
for those who want to dance. Others 
may play bingo. 

Soft drinks are served throughout 
the night, and hot turkey and quanti- 
ties of other food are available. 

This is one party the seniors look 
forward to eagerly all the year. 

—CARL J. BIRGENHEIER, business teach- 
er and secretary-treasurer of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Cle Elum, 
Washington. 
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Tue following new publications may 
be ordered from the NEA or its depart- 
ments, as indicated, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Prices 
quoted, unless otherwise specified, are 
for single copies and subject to dis- 
count on quantity lots of the same item 
and issue: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more, 
20%. See coupon below. 

Analysis of Salary Schedules, 1957- 
58. Research Report 1959-R1. Practice 
an salary classes, increments, salary dif- 


ferences based on sex and dependents, - 


placement of new appointees, contin- 
ued professional study, recognition of 
quality of service, extra pay for extra 
duties, and provisions in principals’ 
salary schedules. 1959. 3lp. 25¢. Re- 
search Div. Order from NEA. 

Careers in Science Teaching. Pic- 
torial report of career opportunities. 
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ALWAYS AVAILABLE... . 
YOUR NEA Journal... 


When you use the new 
NEA JOURNAL Binder 


ORDER YOURS TODAY WHILE 
THE SUPPLY LASTS! 


®@ Especially designed for the NEA 


® Durable, green leatherette with 
gold lettering, as shown 


®@ Simple, foolproof, metal locking 
device 


© Permanent record 


aa a © Single copies easily slipped out 
without unfastening blades 


® Holds one year's issues 


Address: NEA Binder Sales 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Payment Must Accompany Order 
Please send .. NEA Journal Binders at $3.00 (2 for $5.00) to: 























Summer Session 
University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 
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CUT ON DOTTED LINE AND ADD TO YOUR ‘‘NEA PUBLICATIONS" LISTING FROM 


Rev. edition 1958-59. 16p. Single copy 
free; additional copies, 10¢ each. Natl. 
Science Teachers Assn. 

Citizens Speak Out on School Costs. 
Answers four basic questions on the 
financing of public education, with 
quotations from citizens commissions, 
presidents committees, and educational 
leaders. 1959. 62p. 50¢. Committee on 
Tax Education and School Finance. 
Order from NEA. 

The Cooperative Approach to Au- 
dio-Visual Programs by Horace C. 
Hartsell and Henry R. McCarty. Re- 
port of a research project of the Dept. 
of Audio Visual Instruction’s Commit- 
tee on County-Cooperative Programs. 
Published jointly by DAVI and the 
Dept. of Rural Education. 1959. 80p. 
$1.50. Free to members of both depart- 
ments. Order from NEA. 

Educational Administration in a 
Changing Community. Challenges, op- 
portunities, and obstacles to effective 
school administration in a changing 
community. 1959. 221p. $5. AASA. 

Future Business Leaders of America 
Handbook. Guide for business teachers 
and students in organization and oper- 


An idea—SUMMER and STUDY in 


SEPTEMBER 1958 JOURNAL. 





SUMMER SESSION—UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


OVER 160 COURSES 


ARTS, SCIENCES EDUCATION 


SPECIAL PROGRAM OF RECREATION 


For Complete Information, Mail Coupon NOW 
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ation of chapters of FBLA for young 
adults preparing for careers in busi- 
ness. 1959. 64p. $2. No discounts. 
United Business Education Assn. 
Letter to David by Eileen Boss. Rural 
Teaching Service Brief, Series 1, No. 2. 
Free to members of the department. 
Single copy 10¢. Special quantity dis- 
counts. Dept. of Rural Education. 
Manual for State and Local TEPS 
Commissions. Describes the _profes- 
sional-standards movement in -teaching 
and the functions and activities of na- 
tional, state, and local TEPS commis- 
sions. 1959. 96p. $1. Natl. Commission 


(Continued on page 56) 
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(name of department unless item 
is to be ordered from NEA) 


National Education Association 
1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Enclosed is $........ OO ras cnc copies 
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.-- For Summer Study 
in 
1959 
6 SUMMER SESSIONS 
JUNE 22-AUG. 14 


You're invited to Oregon's 100th birthday party while you share 
the rich summer educational offerings of the state's six scenic 


campuses. 


Centennial-keyed special cultural activities are scheduled in all 
educational areas. Courses, special workshops and seminars are 
available to graduate, undergraduate and special students. 

The Centennial celebration is the icing on the tempting vacation 
dish Oregon always offers, Ocean beaches, mountains, lakes and 


rivers beckon you. 


Education, entertainment, excitement are yours in Oregon this 


summer! 


University of Oregon, Eugene « Oregon State College, Corvallis 
Oregon College of Education, Monmouth « Portland Summer Session, Portland 
Eastern Oregon College, La Grande « Southern Oregon College, Ashland 


For Catalogs and detailed information write to: 
SUMMER SESSIONS, ROOM 9 
Oregon State System of Higher Education, 1633 S.W. Park 


Portland, 


Authorized by the OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


CUT ON DOTTED LINE AND INSERT IN YOUR ‘‘NEA PUBLICATIONS” 
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on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. 

Music—A Vital Force in Today’s Sec- 
ondary School, Part I; Russian in the 
Secondary School, Part Il. March 1959 
issue of the Bulletin (No. 245) of the 
Natl. Assn. of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. Part I, description of an over- 
all music-education program, prepared 
by the Music Educators Natl. Confer- 
ence; Part II, general survey of the 
field of Russian studies in the second- 
ary school by the Joint Committee on 
Slavic Studies. 320p. $1.50. NASSP. 

The Principal’s Role in Improving 
the Curriculum. Feb. 1959 issue of the 
Bulletin (No. 244), NASSP. Derived 
from actual practices and experiences. 
176p. $1.50. NASSP. 

A Proposed Course of Study for 
Fundamentals of Speech for High 
Schools. Prepared by a committee of 
leading high-school speech educators. 
1959. 24p. 20¢ each; in quantities of 
10 or more, 15¢ each. Speech Assn. of 
America, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge 3. 
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Salary Schedule Maximums for 
School Administrators, 1958-59, Urban 
Districts 30,000 to 100,000 in Popula- 
tion. Research Report 1959-R5. In- 
cludes nine tables showing maximum 
salaries scheduled for individual school 
administrators, principals, and central 
administrative staff with the M.A. de- 
gree and with the highest preparation 
recognized, and index relationships to 
classroom teachers’ salaries. 45p. 25¢. 
Research Div. Order from NEA. 


School Expense Compared with To- 
tal City Expense, 1957. Compares 
school expense with total city and 
school expense for maintenance and 
operation of general government de- 
partments in 130 cities over 25,000 
population where school systems are a 
part of the city government. 1959. 50¢. 
9p. Educational Research Service. 
Order from NEA. 


Selected Articles on Dance. Packet 
of more than 50 articles, covering all 
aspects of the dance, published in 
AAHPER Journal, 1935-57. 1959. $2.50. 
American Assn. for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 
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SUNMER 
SESSION 


FIRST TERM ‘ SECOND TERM 
June 15- July 18 — July 20 - August 22 
More than 1,000 courses 
GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE 
with emphasis on 


ADVANCED STUDY, PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES, 
and WORKSHOPS 


Facilities of highest quality 
LIBRARY, LABORATORY, 
and RESEARCH 
Music, lectures, plays, museums— 

golf, tennis, swimming, fishing 
RECREATION— 
For Bulletin write 


Dean of Summer Session 
918 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


LISTING FROM SEPTEMBER 1958 JOURNAL. 


Selected Bibliography for Curricu- 
lum Workers. 1959 ed. Lists profes- 
sional and commercial books and book- 
lets, published in 1958, useful to 
school people in all curriculum areas 
at all levels. 92p. $1. Assn. for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 


The Slow Learner in Homemaking 
Education by Louise Fernandez. Sug- 
gests ways to provide an enriched 
homemaking program for slow learners. 
1959. 16p. 50¢. Dept. of Home Eco- 
nomics. Order from NEA. 

Today at School by Warren I. Tif- 
fany. Rural Service Teaching Brief, 
Series 3, No. 2. 1959. 4p. Free to mem- 
bers of the department. Single copy 
10¢. Special quantity discounts. Dept. 
of Rural Education. 

Valuation of Property: Assessments 
and Sales Prices Compared. Discusses 
assessments for the general property 
tax, number of locally assessed proper- 
ties, and assessment-sales ratios; pre- 
sents state-by-state data in nine tables. 
1959. 33p. 25¢. NEA Committee on 
Tax Education and School Finance. 
Order from NEA. 
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Onxoer publications of the NEA and 
its departments from the Association 
at 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Cash must accompany orders for 
S1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, obtain 
government publications from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents (Supt. 
Doc.),, Washington 25, D.C. Make 
money order or check out to the Super- 
intendent of Documents; do not send 
stamps. Order other items from ad- 
dresses given. 


Analysis of Research in the Teach- 
ing of Science, July 1955-July 1956. 
Bulletin 1958, No. 7. Organized around 
the levels of elementary, secondary, 
and college education. Contains re- 
ports of published and unpublished 
studies selected and evaluated through 
application of criteria formulated by 
the Natl. Assn. for Research in Science 
Teaching. 55p. 25¢. Supt. Doc. 

College Teaching as a Career. Time- 
ly booklet to aid in the recruitment 
and training of teachers. 1958. 29p. 
Single copy free. The American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1785 Mass. Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

National Library Week, April 12- 
18, 1959. For information concerning 
materials for observing this special 
week, write National Library Weck, 24 
W. 40th St., New York 18. 

Stairway to the Stars, December 1958 
NEA JourNat centerspread, prepared 
by John Sternig, asst. supt. of schools, 
Glencoe, Ill. Gives elementary-school 
pupils simple but accurate information 
about space travel. Reprints, 35 for $1. 
No orders accepted for less than $1. 
NEA. 

Teaching by William H. Burton. No. 
12 of the Vocational and Professional 
Monograph series. Useful in connec- 
tion with guidance activities and for in- 
dividual reference purposes in choos- 
ing a career. Rev. 1957. 40p. $1. Bell- 
man Publishing Co., P.O. Box 172, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Teaching Contemporary Science 
Events. Resource unit based on the 
experimentation of 25 science teach- 
ers. Includes tested activities for stu- 
dents and for teachers. 1958. 15p. One 
copy free if request is made on school 
letterhead. Allan Carpenter, 200 E. 
Ontario, Chicago 11. 
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Sponsored by the University of Arizona in 
cooperation with Stanford, University of 
California, and Guadalajara professors, it 
will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, June 29- 
Aug. 7, courses in art, folklore, geography, 
history, language, and literature. $233 
covers tuition, board & room. Write Prof. 
—— B. Rael, Box K, Stanford University, 
Calif. 


Placements in public. pri- 
vate schools and colleges 
in N. Y., N. J., Penna., 
Del., and Md. 
Write us about yourself. 
Dr. Ralph V. Horning (Ed.D.) 


Member of the N.A.T.A. 
DEVON, PENNA. 
BALTIMORE icency 


A nation wide service; school and college 
placements in teaching and administration. 
Write, telling us about yourself. 

William K. Yocum, Manager 
Established 1925 Member N. A. T. A. 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


HORNING 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 













Efficient, reliable 
and personalized 
service for teachers 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 
and schools. Under 


ALBERT direct Albert man- 


Teachers Agency agement for three 


- generations. 
Original Albert—Since 1885 Member NATA 


37 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 





GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 












A LOCAL ASSOCIATION 
PROUDLY RECRUITS TEACHERS 


A new board adopted scale offering salaries from 
$1500-$7300 for bachelor’s degree and up to $8500 for 
master’s (in 12 steps) along with a Board supported in- 
surance plan help to make teaching a professional posi- 

Located in a pleasant, suburban area in the shadow of 
the Nation's Capital, Montgomery County, Maryland, has 
a advantages for teachers. For further information, 
write: 


Montgomery County Education Ass‘n, Inc. 
Professional Building 

26 East Montgomery Avenue 

Rockville, Maryland 


COME TEACH IN ALASKA 


for information write to 
Commissioner of Education 
Box 1841 





COLLEGE COUNSELLORS! 
THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
has prepared a complete file of information 
to help you answer questions about our courses, 
faculty, costs and entrance requirements. To 
receive this material, address: 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS COUNSELLING 
DEPT. N, DENVER 10, COLORADO 
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Southwest Teachers Agency 
Calif. and the West offer health, wealth and 
opportunity, also good tenure, retirement, min. 
salary $4200.00. Alaska, So. America, Hawaii 


and Saudi Arabia offer fine salaries and ad- 
venture. 
Southwestern Teachers Agency 
453 So. Spring Street 
los Angeles 13, Calif. 








.... OVERSEAS.... 


Teachers for school year commencing September Ist, 1959 to instruct children 


of U.S. emplo 


ees of affiliated oil company in Eastern Venezuela. Positions for 


teachers in all subjects—kindergarten through ninth grade; Jr. H.S. science, 
algebra, English and physical education; music for all grades; remedial reading; 
English instruction to Spanish-speaking children. 


Candidates must be single, have college degree and minimum 2 years experi- 


ence teaching appropria 


grade level or subjects. 


Liberal salary plus bonus, living allowance, travel expenses and other benefits. 
Qualified candidates submit complete experience resume and personal data to: 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
Overseas Employment 
P.O. Box 1166, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
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CAMP AND CONFERENCE DIRECTORS 


ROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


PROTECTION) _consutt us. 


v 
MEDICAL EXPENSE 


ILLNESS AND ACCIDENT Coverage 


OUR CLAIM SERVICE IS DESIGNED 
FOR YOUR GROUP. 


COMPANY 
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School Collections 


Many schools in our country, in 
: y 
an attempt to help children learn 
to share with those less fortunate, 
arrange collections of food for 
o needy families. 
Costumes for space party = The principle involved is laud- 
shown. other space suits and able, but what about the practices? 
8 tips for getting up party In our zeal to develop in children 
helmets, are all clearly and PULA 8 td ag “Sree 
’ y Most helpful is booklet concern for others, is the welfare ol 
simply given you in diagrams * sintaiaetane av acupht Aiib the individual child sometimes 
. oP hes Cenaggepgocip overlooked? 

in Supt. Miller’s AT HOME " which in 8 pages How are such collections han- 
handbook ‘‘The Spaceman at Bives “i pie easy, wi dled in your school? Might a child 
at-a-glance directions for: fear disa Pepe aera ell-liked 
* ‘ ; appointing a_ well-likec 
School and at Home. 1-decorations, table center- teacher by coming empty-handed? 
piece, favors; 2-clever space Might he be publicly embarrassed 

costumes; 3-“‘outer-space” if he failed to bring an offering? 
eaw MORIz0o,n,. refreshments—easy, low cost. In one elementary school, collec- 
a spins tions are handled in an assembl: 
where every child adds to the grow- 
ing collection some part of what 
| his class contributed. In another 
TO GET booklet described, igS o elementary school, children are re- 


THE SPACEMAN AT SCHOOL E pi A ane 
minded, ““We should all give some- 
AND AT HOME; 24 pages; d g 


44 : °c . 99 
8% x 11"—just write j thing, even if only a little. 
SUPT. BRUCE MILLER, wy In most homes, no matter what 
Box 369, Riverside, Calif. 


—and send 504, postpaid. Ly the economic status, parents hearti- 


ly support collection plans. How- 
ever, in a few homes, parents do 
not approve, and in others, parents 
can’t afford to make donations. In 
such cases, children may suffer as 
they are caught in pressures exerted 
by both home and school. 
I am reminded of an incident a 
student described to me. After a 
food collection, her home-room 
teacher commented, “Our goal ol 
100°%, participation is spoiled be- 
cause Carolyn evidently couldn't 
The delicious flavor of be bothered to bring anything this 
morning. 
Wrigley's EZIZZ> Gum Carolyn stood up and said with 
is such a satisfactory some embarrassment: “I expected 
treat, yet is never rich or filling. to buy some bananas on my way to 
school after delivering the laundry 
Mother and I finished last night. 
But when I delivered it, the woman 
didn’t pay me.” 
—- ——— We know that this unfortunate 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY incident represents an isolated case. 

If it is a position in the Midwest, West or However, we should be disturbed 

C. R. Cozzens, Mgr. Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. that such incidents ever happen. 
Member—N.A.T.A. 39th Year 706 South Fourth Street Clinton, Iowa 

—CATHARINE M. WILLIAMS, re- 


search associate and assistant pro- 


American College Bureau and Fisk Teachers Agency fessor, Bureau of Educational Re- 
28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois pe ; ‘ 
We make recommendations for positions only to adm istrators who request us to do, so. search and Service, Ohio State Uni- 
4 ‘ on. . 
The most important part of ee se Be ae. LT ag person for the rig pos versi ty, Columbus. 


And, the natural chewing helps you 
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THE following amendments were pre- 
sented in writing to the NEA Representa- 
tive Assembly in Cleveland, July 4, 1958, 
by the chairman of the Bylaws and Rules 
Committee, for consideration and voting 
by delegates to the 1959 Representative 
Assembly, Friday, July 3. 

Deletions are bracketed; additions are 
in italics. 

AMENDMENT NO. I, TO PROVIDE FOR LIMI- 
TATION ON RE-ELECTION OF pDIRECTORS. Add 
Article IV, Section 2(a), as a new section 
to read as follows: “Limitation on Re- 
election of Directors. A director who has 
served two consecutive terms shall be in- 
eligible for re-election until after an in- 
terval of one year.” Proposed by Charlotte 
Richard and E. 1D). Kennedy, Mich. 


AMENDMENT NO. Ul, TO REDUCE DUFS FOR 
PART-TIME TEACHERS. Amend Article I, Sec- 
tion 3, so it will read: “Any person who 
is actively engaged in the teaching pro- 
fession or other educational work may be- 
come an active member. An active mem- 
ber shall be entitled to receive the 
JourNAL of the Association, to vote for 
delegates to the Representative Assembly, 
to serve as a delegate to the Representa- 
tive Assembly, and to hold elective or ap- 
pointive office. Annual dues of active 
members shall be $10 except that the 
annual dues of teachers who present proof 
of half-time educational employment or 
less shall be $5.” Proposed by William C. 
Frederick and Dale Lineberger of Wash. 


AMENDMENT NO. Ill, COMPOSITION AND 
POWERS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, THE 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES, AND THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE. This is an extensive proposi- 
tion involving several articles and sections. 

Amend Article I, Section 11, so it will 
read: “The [Executive Committee] Board 
of Directors and, when it is not in ses- 
sion, the Executive Committee shall have 
power to censure, suspend, or expel any 
member for cause, after due notice and 
hearing, and shall have power to rein- 
state any suspended or expelled member. 
The Committee on Professional Ethics 
may hold hearings and recommend to the 
[Executive Committee] Board of Directors 
or the Executive Committee disciplinary 
action against a member for violation of 
the Association’s Code of Ethics.” 

Amend Article LI, Section 6, so it will 
read: “The president, upon the expiration 
of his term of office, shall be designated 
the immediate past president. He shall 
serve on the Executive Committee and on 
the Board of Directors for a period of 
one year, and shall perform such other 
duties as may be assigned by the presi- 
dent.” 

Amend Article IV, Section 1, so it will 
read: “The Board of Directors shall con- 
sist of one member from each state, terri- 
tory, commonwealth, and the District of 
Columbia; provided, that a state, territory, 
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Proposed Amendments to Bylaws and Rules 


commonwealth, and the District of Co- 
lumbia shall be entitled to an additional 
director for each 20,000 or more active 
and life members of the Association. The 
terms of additional directors shall be con- 
tingent upon the maintenance, as of May 
31 of each year, of the membership quota 
under which they were elected. Directors 
selected from the states, territories, com- 
monwealths, and the District of Columbia 
shall be known as state directors. The 
president, the vice-president, the imme- 
diate past president, the treasurer, [the 
chairman of the Board of Trustees, other 
members of the Executive Committee,] 
and former presidents of the Association 
elected prior to July 1, 1937, shall be 
members of the Board of Directors ex 
officio.” 

Amend Article IV, Section 4(a), so it 
will read: “The Board of Directors shall 
have such powers and shall perform such 
duties as are prescribed in the charter and 
these bylaws. Subject in all respects to the 
authority and direction of the Represent- 
ative Assembly, it shall have fin] charge 
of the general policies and interests of 
the Association [except: those entrusted 
to the Board of Trustees and the Execu- 
tive Committee] and shall have the gen- 
eral power of supervision and general 
authority over the functions of the Execu- 
tive Committee and the Board of Trus- 
tees. It shall be the duty of each state 
director to promote the program of the 
Association within his own state, terri- 
tory, commonwealth, or the District of 
Columbia, and, to this end, to develop 
and maintain co-operation of state and 
local associations affiliated with the NEA.” 

Amend Article IV, Section 4(b), so it 
will read: “Election of Trustees [and 
members of the Executive Committee]. 
The Board of Directors, at its first meet- 
ing following the annual meeting of the 
Association, shall elect one member of 
the [Association] Board of Directors to the 
Board of Trustees for a term of four years 
{and one member from the Board of Di- 
rectors to the Executive Committee for a 
term of two years]. It shall fill any vacancy 
arising on the Board of Trustees [in the 
foregoing categories] for the unexpired 
term.” 

Amend Article V, Section 1, so it will 
read: “The Executive Committee shall 
consist of 11 members: the president, the 
vice-president, the immediate past presi- 
dent, the treasurer, and the chairman of 
the Board of Trustees [; two members 
elected by and from the Board of Direc- 
tors for terms of two years, one to be 
elected each year; and four members 
elected at large by the Representative As- 
sembly for terms of two years, two to be 
elected each year], and six members elect- 
ed by and from the Board of Directors 
for terms of two years, three to be elected 
each year. A member of the Board of Di- 

(Continued on page 60) 


FABULOUS, NEW 


9-Ft. Long Balloons 


Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 
GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS—Pets of All Kinds 


Add 25¢ 
Made of 20 0 for $ Postage 
Live Latex and 
Handling 
Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too! 


Almost 5 feet long when inflated. Balloons this size 
usually sell up to 25¢ each. 


Send only $1 now. Plus 25¢ ae and handling 
for 200 in a variety of gay colors! ols limited at 
this low price, so order several sets NOW for 
GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY. MONEY BACK 


GUARANTEE. FREE COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS. 
MURRAY HILL HOUSE 


Dept. B-27-B, P.O. Box 251, Bethpage, L. I., N. Y. 


a a ae 


Combine your vacation with study 
on a cosmopolitan campus 
only 2 miles from Waikiki 





Summer Session 
JUNE 22 TO JULY 31 


Regional courses, Education Workshops 


Teacher's Institutes: Asian Studies, 
Math, Science 


Distinguished resident and visiting faculty 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
HONOLULU 14, HAWAII! 
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Combine Education 
with Vacation 


1959 SUMMER SESSION 
June 15- August 7 


Workshop on Alaska 
August 10-14 
For information write airmail 
Director of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 
College, Alaska 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Japan, Hong Kong, Singapore, Thailand, 

India, Nepal, Turkey, Greece, Italy 

Special Conducted Tour for Teachers 
June 28 - August 1 


. 
Featuring 
TOKYO, oe. siatie capital of Japan—the fabulous 
qoringe 9 of N © and KAMAKURA-—HONG KONG, 
jewel oo" Orient where East meets 
Miyg hunter's paradise SINGAPORE, a Od 
orchids and latriquing bazaars — BANG oK, 


unique metropolis of colorful temples and teem- 
ing markets—CALCUTTA, gateway to india—the 
pr miive Himalayan kingdom of NEPAL, where 
time has stood still since the 17th century ‘and 
sage baad soeres. Pe pee and temples have to 
see believed—th >. smeredin’e it 
MAHAL "at nore. and the m and _ araaet wl 
minarets Ba sages ~~ DeLHt STAN- 
BUL, ci do mosques, and fabulous 
bazaars— THENS. "cradle on civilization . 
Eternal ROME, ‘where history unfolds before 


$2175.00 per person 


First class hotels with private bath, most meais, 
Seat: 2 all travel rom home back to home 

20 months to pay, if pg 
Write: 


LANSEAIR TRAVEL 
SERVICE, INC. 
1026 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
dune 22 to August 1; August 3 to August 29 


Study with a distinguished fac- 
ulty. Graduate and undergradu- 
ate courses, offered in all fields, 
lead toward degrees, teaching 
credentials, and teachers’ 
“points” for professional ad- 
vancement. Sessions include 
special conferences and work- 
shops. Enjoy a delightful sum- 
mer climate. 


For Bulletin SS-27 write to: 
Dean of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 7 


Get Yourself FIXED 
FOR LIFE in the Big 
Pay Shoe Business! 


It's no trick at all to make big money— 
FULL OR SPARE TIME—with the only 
shoe line featuring baby shoes in addi- 
tion to shoes for all the family with new 


Family Discount plan. Lifetime security. 
Amazing new ‘‘Spring-Step’’ cushion in- 
vention proves it by actual demonstra- 
tion. Only ORTHO-VENT has it! Theres 
is no other shoe in the world like it. 

Repeat orders are sure, steady. One try 

and a customer is sold for life. Profits 

are BIG. Orders are sure and easy with 

the most amazing 2-minute demonstra- 

tion in the history of the shoe business. 

No experience needed. Ne investment to 

make. Everything, including actual cut- 

a-ways, furnished free! Be the big-pay 
ORTHO-VENT man in your territory. 

Write TODAY! 

ORTHO-VENT SHOE COMPANY 
6694A BRAND Ro. SALEM. VIRGINIA 


Contest 1959 


$1600 Cash Awards us 40% return. All pes of 


High royalties 
Free sales analysis 
Free editorial SS ~ gama 


Fine quality book 


manuscripts invited. For Contest rules and details of 

famous publishing plan, write for free Brochure NE. 
Join our successful authors in a com- 

YOUR plete publishing program: publicity, 
FREE monuscript report and copy of 
How To Publish Your Book. 
COMET PRESS BOOKS 

K Write Dept. NE4, 

200 Varick Street, New York 14 
seeking a book publisher 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 

appraisal. Write Dept. N4 
Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 
AUTHORS ity books 
Fiction or non fiction manscripts accepted 
Free brochure, NA4, on our pi — plan 


Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 
advertising, lovely books. Send for 
} ony tee y ing, publicity and promotion. 
Guarantees 
ASPEN PRESS Colsveds torte Springs, Colo. 


BYLAWS AND RULES 
(Continued from page 59) 


rectors elected to the Executive Commit- 
tee shall cease to be a member of the 
Executive Committee upon the expiration 
of his term as state director. [Members 
of the Executive Committee shall be mem- 
bers ex officio of the Board of Directors.]” 

To amend Article V, Section 3(a), so 
it will read: “The Executive Committee 
shall represent and act for and on behalf 
of the Board of Directors on all matters 
affecting the general policies and profes- 
sional interests of the Association between 
meetings of the Board of Directors and 
shall have only those powers specifically 
granted to it by these bylaws and by the 
Board of Directors.” 

Amend Article V, Section 3(f), so it 
will read: “The Executive Committee 
shall select members of commissions and 
council of the Association, except as 
otherwise provided in these bylaws, or by 
the Board of Directors or by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. Except as otherwise 
provided in the charter, these bylaws, by 
the Board of Directors or by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, the Executive Com- 
mittee shall fill all vacancies occurring 
in the body of the officers, commissions, 
council, and special committees of the 
Association. The terms of persons filling 
such vacancies shall be for the unexpired 
term.” 

Amend Article VI, Section 1, so it will 
read: “The Board of Trustees shall con- 
sist of four members elected by and from 
the Board of Directors, one member to 
be elected each year for a term of four 
years, and the president of the Associa- 
tion, who shall be a member ex officio 
during his term of office.” 

Amend Article VI, Section 2(a), so it 
will read: “The Board of Trustees shall 
have such powers and perform such duties 
as are prescribed by the charter and by- 
laws and by the Board of Directors and 
shall be subject to the general authority 
and supervision of the Board of Directors. 
It shall require adequate bonds of the ex- 
ecutive secretary, treasurer, and such other 
fiscal officers as it shall determine. In the 
event of a surplus in the general fund at 
the close of the fiscal year the Board, after 
due consideration, shall have power to 
make disposition of such surplus.” 

Amend Article VIII, Section 1, so it will 
read: “The Representative Assembly shall 
consist of delegatés selected by state and 
local affiliates of the Association as pro- 
vided in Sections 4 and 5 of this Article. 
The president, vice-president, immediate 
past president, treasurer, the executive 
secretary, and members of the Board of 
Directors, [Board of Trustees, Executive 
Committee,] the president or one other 
elective officer of each department of the 
Association, the chairman of each NEA 
committee, commission, and council, and 
the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion shall be ex officio delegates.” Proposed 
by Helen A. Blanchard and Jennie Ses- 
sions, California. 


AMENDMENT NO. IV, CLARIFICATION OF THE 
TERMS “STANDING RULES AND RULES GOVERN- 
ING THE ANNUAL MEETING.” Amend Article 
XIII, Section 1, so it will read: “Supple- 
mentary rules and regulations may be 
adopted by the Representative Assembly 
and shall be designated as standing rules. 
These shall include standing rules govern- 
ing the annual meeting, which may be 
supplemented by rules for a particular an- 
nual meeting adopted by the Represent- 
ative Assembly at such meeting.” 


AMENDMENT NO. V, AMENDMENTS TO THE 
BYLAWs, Amend Article XV, Section 1, so 
it will read: “These bylaws may be amend- 
ed at a mecting of the Representative As- 
sembly (a) by unanimous vote or (b) by 
a two-thirds vote if the proposed change 
shall have been presented in writing at the 
preceding annual meeting and the text 
of the proposed change shall have been 
printed in the JourNAL of the Association 
at least 60 days in advance of such meet- 
ing. Amendments to the bylaws may be so 
presented only (1) by the Bylaws and 
Rules Committee or (2) with the concur- 
rence of at least two state or other au- 
thorized delegations in the Representative 
Assembly evidenced in each case either by 
a majority vote of the delegation at a 
regularly called meeting of the delegation 
held in connection with the annual meet- 
ing or by a petition signed by a majority 
of the members of the delegation, or (3) 
by petition of any 50 accredited delegates.” 


AMENDMENT NO. VI, AMENDMENTS TO THE 
STANDING RULES AND RULES GOVERNING THE 
ANNUAL MEETING. Amend Article XV, Sec- 
tion 2, so it will read: “Standing rules may 
be amended at a meeting of the Represent- 
ative Assembly (a) without notice by a 
two-thirds vote or (b) by a majority vote 
if the proposed change shall have been 
presented in writing at the preceding 
meeting. Amendments to standing rules 
may be so presented only (1) by the By- 
laws and Rules Committee or (2) with the 
concurrence of at least one state or other 
authorized delegation in the Representa- 
tive Assembly evidenced either by a major- 
ity vote of the delegation at a regularly 
called meeting of the delegation held in 
connection with the annual meeting or 
by a petition signed by a majority of the 
members of the delegation, or (3) by peti- 
tion of any 25 accredited delegates. Rules 
governing the annual meeting other than 
standing rules may be amended by a 
majority vote of the Representative As- 
sembly without notice.” 


AMENDMENT NO. VII, OTHER FISCAL 
PowERS. To amend Article IV, Section 
4(e), so it will read: “The Board of Di- 
rectors shall have power to determine 
fiscal policies and procedures governing 
the administration of the general fund, 
except as otherwise provided in these 
bylaws. In the event of a surplus in the 
general fund at the close of the fiscal year, 
the Board of Directors, after due consider- 
ation, shall have power to make disposi- 
tion of such surplus. Upon recommenda- 
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tion of the Board of Trustees, the Board 
of Directors may recommend to the Rep- 
resentative Assembly expenditures from 
the principal of the permanent fund, as 
provided in Article XII, Section 4. The 
Board of Directors shall review and trans- 
mit the reports of the financial condition 
of the Association to the Representative 
Assembly at its annual meeting, including 
the reports of the treasurer, the Board of 
Trustees, and the auditor. In addition, as 


of the close of the membership year, the 
Board of Directors shall transmit copies 
of these reports, or a summary of them 
in a form approved by the Board of Di- 
rectors, to active members of the Asso- 
ciation, to members having the rights and 
privileges of active members, and to such 
other members as the Board of Directors 
may determine.” Amendments IV, V, VI, 
and VII proposed by the Bylaws and Rules 
Committee. 


Proposals for Unanimous Consent 


The changes suggested are important, 
logical, and noncontroversial. They are 
unanimously recommended by the NEA 
Executive Committee, the NEA Board of 
Directors, and the NEA Bylaws and Rules 
Committee. The Bylaws and Rules Com- 
mittee will submit them to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly at the St. Louis con- 
vention for unanimous approval so they 
may go into effect as soon as they are 
passed. 


Proposed Bylaw Revision 
Regarding the Handling of 


Funds 


CoMMENT: The treasurer is charged with 
safeguarding the Association's funds, but 
the bylaws stipulate that monies shall be 
disbursed only upon written orders signed 
by the executive secretary and the presi- 
dent or their respective designees. The by- 
laws having to do with the disbursal of 
general fund monies are not clear and 
seem to leave the treasurer without au- 
thority to carry out his responsibility. 


(Additions in italics; deletions bracketed.) 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT IX, DISBURSAL OF 
GENERAL FUND MONIES. Article XII, Section 
3. “All monies paid to the general fund of 
the Association shall be turned over to the 
treasurer, who shall hold said monies in 
safekeeping. The treasurer may designate 
a deputy to perform such duties as he may 
delegate to him. [Monies shall be dis- 
bursed only upon written orders signed by 
the executive secretary or his designated 
deputy and countersigned by the president 
or someone designated by him to perform 
this duty.] Monies shall be disbursed only 
by checks and other written orders to 
depositories signed by the executive secre- 
tary or any person designated by the ex- 
ecutive secretary and countersigned by the 
treasurer or any person designated by the 
treasurer.” 


Proposed Bylaw Revision 
Regarding Deputy 
Executive Secretary 

CoMMENT: Now that a deputy executive 
secretary has been appointed, it is con- 
sidered advisable to amend the bylaws to 
clarify his status and to enable the deputy 
to function when the executive secretary 
is absent. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENT NO. VII, DEPUTY 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. Article II, Section 1. 
“The officers of the Association shall be: 
president, vice-president, who shall be 
president-elect and who shall become pres- 
ident after one year’s service as president- 
elect [; this shall become operative after 
July 1, 1958, until July 5, 1958, 11 other 
vice-presidents], immediate past president, 
treasurer, executive secretary, deputy ex- 
ecutive secretary, Board of Directors, Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and Board of Trustees. 
The officers shall perform the duties 
which usually devolve upon officers of 
such an association, together with the 
duties which are prescribed by the charter 
and these bylaws. The terms of officers 
shall begin at the close of the annual 
meeting of the Representative Assembly.” 

Article III, Section 8. “The executive 
secretary shall supervise and co-ordinate 
the administrative, financial, and profes- 
sional activities of the Association, and 
shall direct its employed staff in accord- 
ance with policies and procedures author- 
ized by the Representative Assembly, 
Board of Directors, Executive Commit- 
tee, and Board of Trustees. He shall be 
secretary of the Representative Assembly, 
the Board of Directors, and the Executive 
Committee. He shall keep a record of the 
proceedings of stated meetings of the Asso- 
ciation; notify officers and members of 
committees, commissions, and council of 
their election or appointment; provide as- 
sistance to committees, commissions, and 
council in connection with their activities; 
render such reports as may be required by 
the Representative Assembly, or by the 
officers and executive bodies of the Asso- 
ciation; be the keeper of the official seal 
of the Association. The deputy executive 
secretary shall perform the duties of the 
executive secretary when the latter is un- 
able to perform them because of absence, 
illness, or death.” 

Article VI, Section 2 (c). “The Board of 
Trustees shall elect the executive secre- 
tary of the Association for a term of office 
not to exceed four years, and shall fix his 
compensation. [In the event of extended 
absence from the United States, long ill- 
ness, or death of the executive secretary, 
the Board of Trustees shall empower an 
associate or assistant secretary to perform 
any or all of his duties.]” 


JOPLIN PLAN 


FOR TEACHING READING 


S filmstrips, 2-334 f.p.m. recordings—teacher's 
quide—Authentic, complete details. Educational Con- 
sultant, Cecil Floyd, Joplin, Missouri. Complete kit 
—$44.50 AVESCO productions—EMCO 308 South 
Second Street, Memphis 3, Tennessee. 


PAINT in MEXICO 
with FREDERICK WITTON 


4 wk. auto tour this summer. High cool 
spots. Small compatible group. Beginners 
and advanced. Any medium: Write: 

GEORGETOWN SCHOOL OF ART 
3201 PROSPECT AVE., WASH. 7, D.C. 
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Year-around departures. 
11 superb escorted and inde- 
pendent tours from 30-160 days. 


EUROPE 30 Bays $750 }] More than 















MEXICO 18 Days $269 rad wiime 
SO. AMER. 30 Bays $1099/] 12-4 
ORIENT 45 Days $9981] trips tor 


SO. PACIFIC 54 days $2398] the nugget 
HOLY LAND 26 Days $1385!! mingea' 
AFRICA 40 Bays $1998 


STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost 
Adventure and Study Trips to 
“Everywhere.” 60 —y° Euro- 
pean trips incl. steamer fr. $645. 


“For the Young of all Ages” 


BW AB 545 Sth Ave., new vork 17 


wore travet.inc Dept. 04 MU 2-6544 


SEE THE U.S.A. 
ON MANPOWER, Inc. PAY 
THIS SUMMER! 





















Travel to any or all of our 150 
branch cities and work for us as 
long as you like in each place. 
Typists, Stenos, Office Machine 
Operators are needed. For full 
details of our unique Work-Travel 
Program write for free brochure. 
Work Travel Division 


manpower, inc. 







over 150 offices in U. $., Canada and Europe 
825 N. Plankinton Ave. * Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





YOUR BEST SOURCE FOR 
ae EMBLEMS 

F 
DISTINCTION 


Buy by mail direct 
from the manufac- 
turer. Awards for 
every scholastic ac- 
tivity. Finest Kw nt 
ity 

for FREE 1959 
CATALOG. 


AWARD EVBLEM VEG. CO. 


3435 W. 5lst STREET, CHICAGO 32 { 
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EUROPE 


We'll see the usual, plus Africa to Sweden; Dublin 

to past the Iron Curtain. A different trip—for 

the young in spirit who want to be accompanied but 

not herded around. Also shorter trips. $724-$1390. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia, Box A — Pasadena, California 





NOW-Save On Travel 
EUROPE 
College credits for 5-to-12 week 
trips from $655 to $1495—ALL- 
EXPENSE. 
SOUTH AMERICA 

Visit Panama, Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Uru- 
guay, Brazil. $1095 — ALL-EX- 
PENSE. All trips are escorted. 
Small, congenial groups. Prices 
are all-inclusive. Write for infor- 
mation. 


AMERICANS ABROAD, INC. 


Travel Service 
box 99, University Station 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


FLORIDA 
CIRCLE TOURS 


FINEST WAY TO SEE ALL OF FLORIDA 


9 full days in Florida! Fully ESCORTED 
or INDEPENDENT Travel via air-con- 
ditioned motorcoach. You'll visit fas- 
cinating sites and cities—Jacksonville, 
Silver Springs, Orlando, Cypress 
Gardens, St. Petersburg, Naples, 
Miami Beach, Marineland, Daytona 
Beach, St. Augustine . . . and much, 
much more! Includes first-class hotels, 
most meals, sightseeing attractions all 
along the way! Stop over anywhere. 
All details arranged. From $129.50 
WEST INDIES, AVANA, NASSAU 
by air or ship. Complete tours depart- 
ing Miami from .00 


SEE YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 


or write UNITED TOURS, INC. 
329 E. Flagler Street, Miami, Florida 


EUROPE 
by 
Stationwagon 


Travel in small, congenial group with 
language professor and wife. 


Early tour, Oslo-Gibraltar, via Germany, 
Venice, Rome, Switzerland, Riviera, An- 
dorra, Madrid, Granada (or Fatima), 
leaves N.Y. June 20. 


Later tour, Gibraltar-Bergen, via Lis- 
bon, Madrid, Paris, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Amsterdam & Copenhagen, leaves 


N.Y. July 21. 


Both tours spend 37 days in Europe and 
cost $1095. Sea or air. 


Especially for teachers 21 to 71. 
Tell about yourself when you write to 
Dr. Donald F. Brown, Hope College, 
Holland, Michigan. 


Orientation for 


Fresuaan members of the 1959 
Minnesota legisiature stepped into 
their roles as lawmakers with an ex- 
tra confidence born of schooling 
in the legislative processes. A legis- 
lative orientation program, initi- 
ated in 1957 and sponsored by an 
adult-education project of the Min- 
nesota State Department of Educa- 
tion, was held for new members of 
the State House of Representatives 
during the early weeks of the 1959 
legislative session. 

Discussion periods—held in the 
House Chamber following regular 
meetings—covered such aspects of 
lawmaking as rules of the House, 
parliamentary procedure, and the 
drafting and processing of bills. 

Experienced House and Depart- 
ment of Administration personnel 
explained state-government organ- 
ization and operation, particularly 
functions of the executive and ad- 
ministrative departments, boards, 
and commissions. 

Distributed to the new legislature 
were short statements prepared by 


New Legislators 


department heads concerning the 
organization and functions of major 
state departments, such as Ad- 
ministration; Agriculture; Business 
Development; Civil Service; Con- 
servation; Education; Employment 
Security; Highway; Public Welfare; 
Taxation; and Veterans Affairs. 

As part of the course, the legis- 
lators visited offices of the gover- 
nor, lieutenant governor, secretary 
of state, attorney general, state 
treasurer, and others. They also 
visited numerous state departments 
and toured the Minneapolis and 
St. Paul campuses of the University 
of Minnesota. 

The Minnesota League of Wom- 
en Voters co-operated by contribut- 
ing copies of the pamphlet, Ninety 
Days of Lawmaking in Minnesote. 
to the new lawmakers. The publi- 
cation describes the setup and pro- 
cedures of the Minnesota legisla- 
ture. 

—ELMER A. MUELLER, director of 
adult education, Minnesota State 
Department of Education, St. Paul. 


Teaching Career Month—April 1959 


The following materials may be or- 
dered from Teaching Career Month, 
NEA: 

Stop Up This Sieve! Explains the ex- 
tent of and reasons behind current 
alarming teacher-dropoutAigures. Leaf- 
let, 8p. 35 for $1. Div. of Press and Ra- 
dio Relations. 

How’s Your T.Q.? Teacher quotient 
—a checklist to explore your aptitude 
for teaching. Leaflet, 8p. 35 for $1. 
Press and Radio Relations. 

What Does a Teaching Certificate 
Mean? Questions and answers to re- 
mind citizens what a teaching certifi- 
cate represents and why it is necessary. 
Leaflet, 4p. 35 for $1. Natl. Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards. 

Let’s Talk About Teaching. Leaflet, 
4p. 35 for $1. NCTEPS. 

Getting Ready for College. Guide 
for high-school students preparing for 
college. Reprint of NEA JourNaL 
centerspread, Jan. 1959. 35 for $1. 

Financing Professional Salaries for 


Professional Teachers. Illustrates with 
charts, pictographs, and photographs 
how and why America must invest 
$13.6 million in teachers’ salaries by 
1962. 24p. 10 for $1. 100 for $7.50. Com- 
mittee on Tax Education and School 
Finance. 

* You Can’t Pull Good Teachers Out 
of a Hat. Leaflet describing purposes 
otf Teaching Career Month. Single copy 
free on request. 

Posters listed below may be obtained 
free in single copies from NCTEPS: 

Do You Measure Up? Explore 
Through ... Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica. 4 colors. 14” x 18”. 

Why Be. Half a Teacher? Develop 
Your Professional Side Through Your 
Student Education Association. 4 col- 
ors. 14” x 18”. 

Aim High: Be a Teacher. Join Fu- 
ture Teachers of America. 4 colors. 
Li? xe. 

Teaching ... Do You Have What It 
Takes? Join Student NEA. 4 colors. 
NY ise Eo ya 
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More Boners 


Durinc our study of the Revolution- 
aty War and Paul Revere’s ride, one of 
my fifth-graders quoted: 

“Ready to ride and spread the alarm 

To every insect, village, and farm.” 

—ELVA CLAGUE, Tampa, Florida. 


OnE of my eighth-graders listed these 
as local, state, and federal taxes: 

Gas tax, income tax, and thumb tax. 

—ETHEL KAISER, Greenlawn, New 
York. 


FIFTH-GRADE test answers: 

A contraction is a part of a Model T. 

A barometer is something you put 
on a coffee table. 

—HELEN R. BLOOM, Belle Center, 
Ohio. 


SEVENTH-graders’ answers on a quiz: 

Three types of clouds are cumulus, 
nimbus, and stimulus. 

Ku Klux Klan was a relative of 
Kublai Khan. 


—JANE woopwortH, Lakeside, Mon- 
lana. 





Point of View 

A YOUNGSTER told his mother that 
prizes had been distributed. “Did you 
get one?” his mother asked. 

“No,” the boy replied, “but I did 
get horrible mention.” 

—Reprinted from Scholastic Teacher 
by permission. Copyright 1957 by Scho- 
lastic Magazines, Inc. 


Re: Teacher Merit Rating 
by Justa Teechur 


In days gone by 
When friends I met 
Asked, “How are you?” 
I would reply, 
“I’m fine, thank you!” 
(I meant it, too!) 
But I’ve been Rated, 
And Berated, 
Investigated, 
Evaluated, 
Annotated, 
And Tabulated. 
Now when I’m asked, 
“How are you?” 
I may reply, 
“You're fine, thank you, 
But how am I?” 
(I wonder, too!) 

—From Montana Education. 
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Tue John G. Leach School in 
Wilmington, Delaware, part of the 
state school program, is an elemen- 
tary school for the orthopedically 
handicapped. Four students at 
Leach, were it not for the severity 
of their handicaps, would normally 
be attending a regular junior high 
school. 

We faced the problem of provid- 
ing these students with classroom 
situations and an organized curric- 
ulum which would approximate as 
closely as possible the situations 
and curriculum of a regular junior 
high school. Moreover, it was nec- 
essary to further their maturing 
processes by giving them some op- 
portunity to associate with children 
of their own age and achievement 
level. 

Knowing that home-bound pu- 
pils have profited from a home-to- 
school telephone system, we decid- 
ed to install a school-to-school sys- 
tem of telephone communication 
with the not-too-distant Colwyck 
Junior High School. 


School-to-School Telephone System 


The equipment required for the 
setup resembles instruments used 
for interoffice communication, ex- 
cept that it functions over commer- 
cial telephone lines. The Leach 
pupils listen in on arithmetic, so- 
cial-studies, and English classes at 
Colwyck and are able to ask ques- 
tions or recite by pressing down 
the “talk” bar on the telephone 
unit. 

Considerable rapport has been 
established between “senders” at 
Colwyck and “receivers” at Leach. 
Recitation sessions provide a lively 
give-and-take between the unseen 
teachers and their handicapped pu- 
pils. To encourage a social relation- 
ship between the groups of chil- 
dren, equipment has been placed 
in the Colwyck auditorium to trans- 
mit the proceedings of assemblies, 
rallies, and other programs to the 
Leach School. 

—DOROTHY T. GUILD, state super- 
visor, Programs for the Physically 
Handicapped, and principal, John 
G. Leach School. 





“So the brown fox .. . 
lightly . . 
times five is thirty red hens divided by foxes equals a hungry brown seven. ; . . 


yeah, one-third of nine is three . 
. three will not go into eight... 


- - jumped 
over the fence, and . . . six 





















































lost in reverie, from which she 

was roused by a fit of wonder- 
ing on the part of Peggotty, David's 
nurse. 

“I wonder,” mused Peggotty, 
“what’s become of Davy’s great- 
aunt?” 

“What can have put such a per- 
son in your head?” 

“I don’t know how it is,” an- 
swered Peggotty, “unless it’s on ac- 
count of being stupid, but my head 
never can pick and choose people. 
They come and they go, and they 
don’t come and they don’t go, just 
as they like.” 


[Pe CoppeErFIELp’s mother was 


A of us at times have minds 
like Peggotty’s, in which people 
and thoughts come and go just as 
they like. Some people may deplore 
this characteristic, but there’s some- 
thing to be said for this lazy recep- 
tivity of mind. Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich spoke of the joys of the va- 
grant thought: 

My mind lets ge a thousand things, 
Like dates of wars and deaths of kings, 
And yet recalls the very hour— 

’Twas noon by yonder village tower, 
And on the last blue noon in May— 
The wind came briskly up this way, 
Crisping the brook beside the road; 
Then, pausing here, set down its load 
Of pine-scents, and shook listlessly 
Two petals from that wild-rose tree. 


Perhaps we can go along with 
the poet and also with the psychia- 
trist who says that some of our best 
learning comes without conscious 
awareness—and still believe with 
Arnold Bennett that control of the 
thinking machine is not only possi- 
ble but desirable. 


Ix EXPLAINING why we don’t do 
so many of the worthwhile things 
we ought to be doing, we say we 
haven’t time. Usually that is true. 
We haven’t time. We lack the time 
to keep up to date as people, as 
citizens, as teachers. 
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We are as bogged down by over- 
work as was the Reverend Frederic 
Ingham, that whimsical character 
created by Edward Everett Hale a 
century ago in “My Double and 
How He Undid Me.” Remember 
Mr. Ingham? He solved his problem 
by bringing into his household a 
double—shiftless, amiable Dennis 
Shea—equipping him with proper 
clothes and spectacles, and teaching 
him four speeches: 

“Very well, thank you. And you?” 

“I am very glad you liked it.” 

“There has been so much said, 
and on the whole, so well said, that 
I will not occupy the time.” 

“I agree, in general, with my 
friend the other side of the room.” 

This repertoire enabled Dennis 
to impersonate the minister at all 
the meetings where it was desirable 
“our denomination,” “our party,” 
“our town” be represented. 

Mr. Ingham meanwhile had time 
to become a scholar again, time to 
make calls upon his parishioners 
(the friendly get-togethers they 
were meant to be instead of the 
duty visits of a man goaded to des- 
peration by the sight of his list of 
arrears), time even to get ac- 
quainted with his wife again. 

Then one evening Dennis at an 
important public meeting got con- 
fused and misused his repertoire. 
That’s when he undid the minister. 
People thought Mr. Ingham had 
lost command of himself—and he 
found it prudent to leave town. 


Wouldn't it be wonderful to 
have a double? (And I’m not talk- 
ing about teacher aides—pro or 
con.) Wouldn’t it be worth run- 
ning the risk of his undoing you if 
you could let him perform all the 
tasks which deflect you from your 
creative contribution as a teacher? 
Require him to attend the dull 
meetings you now feel duty-bound 
to sit through? 

Doesn’t your imagination run 


away with you when you think of 
all he could do to free you for the 
kind of living and working you. 
would really like to do? 

Unfortunately, finding a double 
is not a very practical solution. 
Next best answer for better use of 
our time may be to plan and budg- 
et our day and week: less time for 
the comics, more for the editorial 
page; less time for Paladin, more 
for “Omnibus”; less time for chit- 
chat, more for real conversation. 
In any event, we can’t use our time 
to best advantage if we don’t use 
our minds more. 


W: CAN start by exploiting more 
profitably the many moments when 
we are involved in physical ac- 
tivities that do not occupy our 
minds, Suppose, for example, you 
walk to and from school each day. 
Some weary days, for your own 
mental health, you can’t put the 
time to better use than enjoying 
with Aldrich the petals of the wild- 
rose tree. But other days that 20 
minutes might be best spent in con- 
centration, in thinking through a 
problem, in planning a lesson or a 
workshop or a speech. 

The 20 minutes are wasted if 
spent in fretting about the unrea- 
sonableness of your principal, your 
pupils’ parents, or your colleagues; 
in wishing you could find time to 
do this or that. 

There are many minutes in every 
day—time spent perhaps in dressing 
or cooking or mowing the lawn— 
when we can discipline ourselves to 
do constructive thinking. 

At these times, let’s not play host 
to the invasions that besiege our 
Peggotty minds. Let’s really think. 
Let’s use our time to double ad- 
vantage — and this is one double 
that won’t undo us. 


Ulldloid oP. Fenner 


EDITOR 
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